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Chronicle 


The War.—The Peace Treaty was handed to the Aus- 
trian peace delegates headed by Chancellor Renner at 
St. Germain on June 2. The following are the most 
striking features of the document: 
Austria must accept the covenant of 
the League of Nations and the labor 
charter; she must renounce all her extra-European 
rights; she must demobilize all her naval and aerial 
forces; she must recognize the complete independence 
of Hungary; Austrian nationals guilty of violating inter- 
national laws of war are to be tried by the Allies. Aus- 
tria is recognized as an independent republic under the 
name “ Republic of Austria”; she must recognize the 
frontier of Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia as at present or ultimately determined ; 
the boundaries of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia are to be finally fixed by a mixed commission ; 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia must agree to protect 
racial, religious and linguistic minorities; Austria must 
recognize the full independence of all territories formerly 
a part of Russia. The Brest-Litovsk treaty is annulled; 
all treaties with Russian elements concluded since the rev- 
olution are also annulled. Austria must agree to new Bel- 
gian: boundaries as fixed by the Allies; she must accept 
Allied disposition of any Austrian rights in Turkey and 
Bulgaria, as well as Allied arrangements with Germany 
regarding Schleswig-Holstein; Austrian nationals of all 
races, languages and religions must be equal before the 
law. 

The entire Austro-Hungarian navy must be surren- 
dered to the Allies; twenty-one specified auxiliary crui- 
sers are to be disarmed and treated as merchantmen; all 
warships, including submarines, under construction shall 
be broken up and the salvage may be used for industrial 
purposes only; all naval arms and materials must be 
surrendered. The Austrian wireless station at Vienna 
must not be used for military or political messages to 
Austria’s late allies for three months, without the consent 
of the Entente Allies; Austria may not have any military 
or naval air forces; she must demobilize existing air 
forces within two months and surrender aviation mate- 
rial; her nationals cannot serve in military, naval or 
aerial forces of any foreign Power; she may send no 


The Austrian Peace 
Terms 


military, naval or any aerial mission to any foreign 
country; Austria is given access to the Adriatic; she 
must abandon all financial claims against the signatories 
of the treaty, and the treaty is to become operative when 
signed by Austria and three of the principal Powers. 
The penalties section is identical with that of the German 
treaty, with the exception of the reference to the Kaiser ; 
the economic clauses are in general similar to those in 
the German treaty. The clauses directly bearing on the 
Austrian army are reserved. By the terms of this treaty, 
against which Chancellor Renner and the Austrian dele- 
gates have protested, Austria is left a State of from 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 people, inhabiting a territory of 
5,000 or 6,000 square miles. The Austrian delegates 
must send in writing their counter-proposals and objec- 
tions to those terms within fifteen days. 


Canada.—The situation created in Canada by the epi- 
demic of strikes continues to be acute. The Government 
has been severely criticized in the Parliament at Ottawa 
for its incompetence and passivity; 
it was openly stated in the House of 
Commons that hidden leaders are in 
control of the situation at Winnipeg and that if utter 
chaos does not prevail in that city the reason is to be 
found not in the strong hand of legitimate authority but 
in the semblance of order maintained by the forces of dis- 
order. Revolution is in control. 

The scheme of settlement reached by the trainmen’s 
mediation board on June 6, according to which both em- 
ployers and employees would accept the plan of collective 
bargaining in the metal trade shops as at present in 
force in the railway shops, has not been accepted by the 
employers. Despite the fact that the question of collective 
bargaining was said to be the principal issue of the strike, 
bloodshed is feared, the constabulary are being held in ~ 
readiness and its strength has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of hundreds of former soldiers. The Government 
has refused to reinstate the postal workers and the city 
refuses to take back its firemen. Brig.-Gen. H. D. Ketch- 
en, Commander of the military forces in Manitoba, an- 
nounced on June 6 that “steps were being taken to deal 
fully with revolutionaries and other undesirables in Win- 
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nipeg and other places of Canada.” Numerous other cities 
have joined in the sympathetic strike, which has assumed 
disquieting proportions at Vancouver, where coastwise 
shipping is almost completely disorganized. There, too, 
the typographical union, although refusing to join the 
strike, has informed the newspapers that no news will be 
set up which is judged unfair to the strikers. 

The fact that the suggested settlement of the collective 
bargaining issue has not resulted in any marked better- 
ment of the situation gives color to the opinion that 
another source of the trouble is the high cost of living. 
Speaking of this phase of the situation the Statesman of 
Toronto says: 

First and foremost among the causes of industrial and social 
unrest in this country, we unhesitatingly put the high cost of liv- 
ing, and particularly of food. It is this which has roused among 
the great mass of the workers a temper of exceeding bitterness. 
It is in the homes of the people that the most, serious kind of un- 
rest takes its rise. The problem of how a man with a family is 
to feed and clothe that family on a weekly wage of anything 
less than $23.00, or so has become a well-nigh insoluble one to 
the worker in Canadian cities and towns. Yet we believe that 
we are right in saying that the majority of the manual workers 
in the cities and towns of this country do not get any $23.00 a 
week all the year round. It is when the workingman sees that 
he cannot give his children a sufficient quantity or quality of 
food that the iron enters his soul. This is what is happening 
in many thousands of homes in Toronto and elsewhere in Canada. 

The Government has taken measures to inquire into 
the reason for the advance in the price of food, by passing 
a resolution calling on the mayors of Halifax, St. Johns, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Fort William, Port Arthur, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and 
Victoria, to appoint committees, composed of the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the president of 
workmen’s organizations, and the president of the veter- 
ans of the war, whose duty it shall be to investigate the 
cost of the necessaries of life. In the meantime the 
Parliamentary Committee is preparing a complete report 
on the same matter which is to be submitted to the present 
session. 


England.—Dispatches from London emphasize the 
growing unrest in England. There are three groups, 
hitherto disunited but steadily converging, which are dis- 

satisfied with the failure of the Gov- 

The Labor Crisis ernment to provide a remedy for the 

distressing conditions inevitably fol- 
lowing the war, and are threatening to coalesce into a 
single movement. The Reciprocal News Service sum- 
marized the situation thus: 

The discharged soldiers demand work and find that all govern- 
ment provisions have broken down. The police demand recogni- 
tion of their union and the abolition of military control of 
the force, and are met with refusal. The industrial unions de- 
mand the abolishment of conscription and the cessation of war 
with Russia and a number of other things which the Govern- 
ment refuses. There remains the army, which the Govern- 
ment has signified its intention of using in the case of any 
national strike, but would undoubtedly hesitate to do, and with 
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good cause if the discharged soldiers participated in the move- 
ment. 

Despite the seriousness of the situation, which is 
marked by strong popular sympathy with the discharged 
soldiers and sharp criticism of the Government but has 
nothing akin to the Boishevism of the Continent, there 
is in England no disposition to exaggerate its menace. 
The return of Lloyd George, with his keen insight and 
political adaptability, and the resumption of attention to 
domestic difficulties, which has long been interrupted by 
the Premier’s continued absence at Paris, are counted on 
to provide the necessary solution. 


France.—Dispatches from France, dated June 5 and 
June 6, call attention to the gravity of the situation 
created by the enormous growth of the strike movement 

within a few days. According to La 

Spread of Strikes Vérité, on June 5, 500,000 persons 

were on strike in France, among 
whom were 200,000 workers in the single district of 
Paris. The employees of automobile industries, of sugar 
refineries, of laundries, house painters and modistes have 
stopped work, and their example has been followed by 
50,000 miners in the north of France. The principal center 
of dissatisfaction is amoung the Paris railway operators, 
who unanimously voted to discontinue all service. For 
more than a day Paris was without subway transporta- 
tion and practically without tramway facilities. Waiters 
in restaurants are also threatening to strike and it is 
feared that a sympathetic strike may be declared by all 
the railway workers of France. 

The cause of the trouble is the same in France as else- 
where: uncertainty and difficulty of living in the present 
complicated economic situation, obscure and secret peace 
discussions, the prospect of new taxes without reduction 
in the cost of living. Reports were circulated to the effect 
that German money and Bolshevist propaganda were 
responsible for the strikes; but all these rumors were in- 
dignantly repudiated by the workmen, who declared that 
the sole cause for the agitation was the legitimate de- 
mands of labor. It is stated that the miners have already 
come to an agreement on the basis on an eight-hour day, 
and that the railway difficulty will soon be adjusted. 


Ireland.—On June 6 the United States Senate, by a 
vote of sixty to one, adopted the Borah resolution “ earn- 
estly requesting ” the Peace Conference to give a hearing 
to the Irish delegates who wish to 
present the case of Irish freedom. 
Senator Walsh (Mass.) offered this 
amendment to the resolution, which was also adopted: 
“ Resolved, that the Senate of the United States express 
its sympathy with the aspirations of the Irish people for 
a government of its own choice.” Senator Walsh has 
expressed himself on the problem in the following words: 


I am exceedingly pleased that my first motion in the United 
States Senate was unanimously adopted, and likewise I am 
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pleased that the first official matter which I personally brought 
before the Senate was a request for the United States Senate 
to express sympathy with the aspirations of the Irish people 
for a government of their own choice. When the Borah reso- 
lution was reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a few days ago I noticed that the preamble was struck 
out of the resolution as originally drawn, and there was re- 
ported a resolution requesting the Peace Conference to give a 
hearing, only, to the Irish delegates. I thought the position 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations inconsistent and felt that 
something more ought to be done than merely request the Peace 
Conference to receive the representatives of the Irish people. It 
seemed to me that these delegates either had a good cause or a 
bad cause to present. If it was a bad cause, the United States 
Senate ought not to request a hearing for them; if it was a 
good cause, the United States Senate ought not to refuse to go 
on record in favor of the great fundamental principle for which 
the Irish people are contending. Thus I was prompted to draw 
the amendment which was today unanimously adopted by the 
Senate. 

It is also a matter of satisfaction to me to know that not- 
withstanding all the years that the Irish people have been strug- 
gling for official American recognition of their aspirations, this 
resolution and the action of the Senate today is the first time 
the United States Senate has officially gone on record express- 
ing its sympathy. The importance of this action may best be 
understood when one stops to realize that the very body of the 
United States Government, namely, the United States Senate, 
which is to deal with the Peace Treaty, has sent a message to 
the Peace Conference and to Great Britain unmistakably ex- 
pressing its position in sympathy with the Irish people, and re- 
questing that a hearing be given the representatives of these 
people. I sincerely hope that this expression by the United 
States Senate will cause the Peace Conference to give considera- 
tion to this subject and hasten action by the British Government 
toward recognizing the inalienable rights of the Irish people to 
enjoy a government of their own choice. 


Mesopotamia.—Mgr. Thomas Halabia, Procurator of 
Syro-Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, recently sent from 
Rome important documents attesting the ruthless perse- 
cution the Catholic Syrians of Meso- 
potamia suffered during the war at 
the hands of the Turks. In the year 
1915, for instance, two priests of the Syro-Catholic Rite 
were shot by a soldier “ solely because they were priests,” 
the Syro-Catholic Bishop of Gesireh was killed with all 
his priests and clerics and so was the Chaldean Bishop 
with all his clergy and the leaders of the people. The 
documents supply the following information regarding 
other outrages committed by the Turks in villages 
depending on the diocese of Mordin: 


Massacres of Cath- 
olic Syrians 


(1) Tellermen: The leading citizens of our community, be- 
sides those of the Armenian Catholics, were massacred. The 
others, women and children as well, were summoned to the 
church which was saturated with oil, and were burnt alive, 
(2) Ksor: A certain number of Christians have been shot. A 
few, together with the rector, have managed to escape. (3) 
Mansouria: The Syrian Catholics and the Syro-Jacobians were 
shot and their homes pillaged. (4) Kelleth: Father Heino, 
student of Charfet Seminary, was killed with all his flock. It 
is the same with the Syro-Jacobians. There remains not a 
single trace of Christians in this village. (5) Dereke: Father 
A. Garroum, a religious of the Syrian Monastery of St. Ephrem 
at Mardin, was assassinated with the other Christians. 
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Mission of Djebel-al-Tour (Vilayet of ‘Diarbakir): This 
mountainous district, where numerous Syrian communities, 
both Catholic and Jacobian, are to be found, was able, because 
of its steep precipices, to resist for some time the hordes sent 
by the Ottoman Government to massacre them. But, overcome 
at last, great slaughter ensued. 

Diocese of Diarbakir (Vilayet): Besides the Armenians, 
whether Catholics or Gregorians, who have been exterminated 
with their bishop and their priests, the Turks have also de- 
stroyed the principal families of Syro-Catholics and Chaldeans, 
men and women. Some were shot, others were drowned in 
the waters of the Tigris. Among those who have disappeared, 
we note the brother of Abbé Ephrem Haddad, Professor of 
Theology at the Patriarchal Seminary of Charfet and a gradu- 
ate of Propaganda College, Rome. 


The atrocities described in the foregoing passages differ 
little from those that took place in other dioceses of Meso- 
potamia. Lists are given of dozens of murdered priests 
and the names of many Christian villages whose inhabi- 
tants were massacred. On the city of Mossoul, Mesopo- 
tamia, becoming the center, last year, of the Turks’ mili- 
tary operations, the Christians of the district had dread- 
ful sufferings to endure, some of which are thus de- 
scribed : 


The Turks by threats and by force occupied the houses, 
churches, schools, hotels, mosques, etc., for their troops, their 
sick, and for storing away provisions and ammunition. But 
what was for us the most bitter cup, what drained, so to speak, 
our very blood was the presence of the Germans ‘and the 
Austrians, for whose needs the Turks could not provide and 
hence they despoiled us of all we had, money, wares and food. 
Then began the high cost of foodstuffs and the prices rose 
rapidly to dizzy heights. Famine was stretching its gloomy 
shadow over our heads and over the roofs of this city. On 
their part the Turks oppressing and terrorizing the inhabitants 
of the city and of the neighboring villages began searches 
everywhere and requisitioned all the provisions and all the 
articles they found in the houses, even the food prepared for 
the indispensable nourishment of the familfes themselves. In 
these searches they continually made threats of death and 
of exile against all without distinction of persons. But in a 
particular way these torments were directed against the Chris- 
tions, against whom every kind of violence, cruelty and threat 
of death was employed. ‘ 

The consequence of all this was that we saw daily with 
our own eyes people dying on the streets from hunger. The 
streets were filled with the poor and with the corpses of those 
who were dying there by the hundreds every day, the corpses 
remaining there for two or three days without anybody taking 
the trouble to bury them. Sometimes six or seven corpses were 
packed into one bier and carried off for burial. The poor were 
seen going about the streets in groups and crying out “I am 
hungry—I am hungry”; and knocking at the doors of the 
houses they would fall down faint at the entrance. Many died 
in their own homes because hunger had reduced them to such 
weakness that it was impossible for them to go in search of 
food. So great was the number of these unfortunates that 
those who were wont to give help were finally obliged to desist 
because of the wants that were felt in their own families. Then 
the people in order to relieve their famine began to eat blood, 
carcasses, cats, dogs, and even human flesh. In fact certain 
of the Mussulmans secretly cut the throats of children, and 
more often of Christians, and privately cooked the meat which 
afterwards they sold as edible meat. 


It is estimated that the Turks carried off from the 
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Christians of the Mossoul diocese 4,600,000 francs in 
gold. The Syrian clergy of the district are stripped of 
everything, the Christians are starving and many Cath- 
olic women and children are still held captive by the 
Arabs and Kurds. 


Mexico.—Villa is waging a vigorous and successful 
war in northern Mexico, especially in Chihuahua, where 
he has inflicted a heavy defeat on the Carranzistas. Gen- 
eral Angeles is once again leading the 
revolutionists, while for the present 
Carranza, according to report, has no 
competent general, Obregon having refused to take the 
field. Carranza concentrated his forces at Epalme, So- 
nora, and petitioned the United States to allow them to 
pass through our territory into Juarez. The permission 
has not been granted up to the present. When Villa heard 
of Carranza’s request, he declared that the passage of 
his enemy through the United States would result in dire 
consequences, as he would not be able to control his men. 
That the revolutionists are in earnest is evident from the 
fact that the leaders of the various factions have had a 
meeting in the camp of General Carrera in Nuevo Leon. 
Moreover, Angeles has been proclaimed provisional Pres- 
ident of the republic. The usual manifesto was issued: 
it promised protection to law-abiding foreigners, safe- 
guards for property, execution of the Constitution of 
,1857, and abolition of the death penalty, except for trea- 
son, murder and espionage. Our State Department de- 
clares it warned Carranza of Villa’s plan a year ago; 
nevertheless, apparently inspired utterances indicate that 
the United States is looking towards Angeles with a not 
unfriendly eye. It is particularly interesting to note that 
the records of the State Department show that “a large 
percentage of the murders and other crimes committed 
against Americans in Mexico have been traced to Car- 


, 


The Resurrection 
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ranza soldiers.’ 


Palestine.—His Eminence Cardinal Bourne on his re- 
turn to London from a three months’ absence in the 
Near East was interviewed by a representative of the 
Catholic News Service and asked to 
give his views on the Church’s present 
condition and future prospects in 
Palestine. The Cardinal said he expected that the Peace 
Conference would confer a mandate on the British Gov- 
ernment to administer the country on behalf of the 
League of Nations. He continued: 


The Church’s 
Prospects 


I am in favor of this, because I am convinced that Catholic 
interests will be protected, and, so far as the authorities are con- 
cerned, there will be no religious discrimination. This also is 
the mind of the Holy See, expressed by the Holy Father and 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, whom I visited in Rome. The 
present moment offers one of the best opportunities for the 
Catholic Church in the East, and the missionaries have a won- 
derful field before them. I am told that Mohammedan mothers 
now bring their young children to the Sisters of Charity, asking 
to have them baptized and brought up as Catholics. You asked 
me whether American Catholic activity is at all represented in 
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Palestine. So far as I can remember not to any large extent; 
but the American Methodists are there in considerable numbers, 
and they appear to be particularly active in their proselytizing. 

Zionism is moribund. That is, as a political movement. The 
majority of the Jews do not themselves wish to have a Jewish 
State established in Palestine; they are content to retain the 
nationality to which they were born or which they have adopted. 
An English Jew is an Englishman of the Jewish Faith, and the 
same thing is true of Jews of other nationalities. In connection 
with this movement for the establishment of a Jewish State the 
Holy See has been exploited by those who are advocating such 
a State. The Holy Father has the utmost good-will and sym- 
pathy for the Jews; this has been the attitude of the Popes, 
who have on occasion afforded protection to the Jews. But the 
Holy See has not countenanced the establishment of a Jewish 
political State in Palestine, and Pope Benedict XV has certainly 
never supported the idea. My own impression, which I have 
gathered on the spot, is that a Jewish political domination in 
Palestine is not at all to be desired. The feeling of the Mos- 
lems against such a political domination is very strong. It 
would clash not only with Islamic interests, but with Catholic 
interests as well. 


Cardinal Bourne maintains that in all justice the 
Cathedral of Holy Wisdom in Constantinople should be 
restored to the Catholics of the Greek Rite. In his 
opinion this solution of the question “would, greatly 
facilitate the cause of the return of the Greek Schismatics 
to Catholic unity. 


South America.—The Pan-American Union, during its 
five-days conference in Washington, exchanged views on 
a variety of matters concerning which it is proposed to 
effect a greater cooperation between 
the republics of North, Central and 
South America. The ends for which 
the Union: intends to work are: 


The early establishment of improved communications between 
the United States and. Latin-American republics through the 
plans of the United States Shipping Board as announced by Mr. 
Hurley; the establishment of a common code of business meth- 
ods among the republics of the Americas; working out of satis- 
factory financial arrangements with Latin-American republics 
who now have to turn to the United States for the capital which 
Europe no longer is in a position to supply; international agree- 
ments looking to the protection of patents, trade marks and copy- 
rights; extension of trade between the United States and the 
various Latin-American republics through the standardization 
and improvement of the parcels post; improvement of consular 
offices, standardization of consular invoices and fees, and an- 
nulling of local laws and tariffs detrimental to general trade ex- 
pansion; extension of railroad and aviation communication be- 
tween all North and Latin-American republics; improvement of 
banking facilities of the United-States in Latin-American repub- 
lics; more complete and systematic interchange of publicity and 
news between the republics involved; increased study in the 
United States of Spanish and Portuguese languages and of the 
geographical and political economy of Latin-American countries ; 
a strong general support in behalf of the second Pan-American 
financial congress called by the Pan-American Union for 1920. 


The President of the All-America Cables pledged the 
Union that no expense would be spared to set up a cable 
service between the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
which should be the equal of any cable service in the 
world. 


Pan-Americanism 
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Paris and. Russia 
J. C. WatsH 
Staff Correspondent at the Peace Conference 


about Russia. The word Bolshevik is still to some 

extent a shibboleth, but it is not so fashionable as it 
was a few weeks ago for people who disputed about 
everything else to take shelter under an amicable agree- 
ment to denounce the Bolshevik. The change is due to 
recognition and admission that Russia is completely out 
of hand and that if it called itself something else than 
Bolshevist it would still be outside the circle of influence 
within which the fate of Europe is being, as is thought, 
decided. 

If those who come back from Russia have different 
stories to tell it is because they went there for different 
purposes. The military-minded come back in despair. 
Those whose philosophy of life rests upon the efficient 
working of a factory come back in anger. Those who 
are in a hurry about the conclusion of peace in Europe 
come back in alarm. But one must add that those who 
leave Paris oppressed with a sense of the cynical selfish- 
ness of the great Powers return from Russia with a feel- 
ing that there, somehow, there is working something 
which affords a gleam of hope for that mass of humanity 
whose interest is “ above all governments.” 

Condemnation of what goes on in Russia is based on 
two main premises. The economic conceptions consti- 
tute a negative of all that is accepted as in settled com- 
munities ; in the region of philosophy everything seems to 
be dominated by the spirit of the iconoclast. Yet it is 
precisely here that those who are perhaps the best ob- 


[: PARIS nobody any longer thinks of dogmatizing 


servers differ from the generality. They recognize the ~ 


evils which undoubtedly exist, they agree, too, that the 
conditions of ordinary life are demoralizing to govern- 
mental stability, but when they see that the demonstrably 
impossible régime persists they seek a reasonable ex- 
planation, and they find it in the manifestation of a spir- 
itual exaltation. Call it by what name one will, they say, 
the Russia of today is in the grip of a passion comparable 
in its intensity to that which Mahomet communicated to 
the peoples of Islam, or to that which made the French 
revolution possible. It is not to be estimated solely as 
an essay in statecraft. It is an impulse of which the es- 
sence is religious. That is why it persists despite the 
existence of two enormous handicaps, the dreadful suf- 
fering of the people and the hard, illiberal direction, 
amounting almost to autocracy, given by its leaders. 

It is useful to have this appreciation of first hand com- 
petent observers, for none of the other explanations suf- 
ficiently explain many things that have happened. A few 
months ago it was made to appear in Paris that the 
problem of Russia was relatively simple. I went one day 
with a group of journalists to the Russian Embassy to 
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hear Mr. Lazonof tell what should be done. He spoke 
with authority, for was he not the Czar’s foreign minister 
when war was declared? He knew how dreadfully the 
people were suffering already. He looked forward to a 
failure to plant the seed for this summer’s crops and to 
consequent starvation on a scale hitherto unheard of. He 
wanted a couple of hundred thousand soldiers sent in 
from the Black Sea, to occupy important transporfation 
points in the Ukraine, to form a sort of curtain behind 
which order could be restored; then the curtain was to 
be moved forward. In a year, or eighteen months, the 
Bolsheviki would be eliminated, Russia would be fed- 
erated, order would be restored, and all would be well. 
I remember that at the time, although impressed by the 
confident assurance with which Mr. Lazonof spoke, I 
was conscious of a doubt of the capacity of the former 
confidant of the Czar, the former designer of Russian 
policies, to interpret adequately the spirit of that Russia 
which had overthrown the old régime. How eloquent, 
how statesmanlike and yet in the event how hopelessly 
inadequate was Edmund Burke’s appreciation of the 
French revolution, so like in many of its attributes to this. 
The doubt has been justified. It is the Russians who have 
advanced their curtain. The allied troops have gone 
home by way of the Black Sea. Gone home is, I believe, 
the correct expression. They preferred not to fight 
against the Russian armies, whom they chose to regard 
as their friends, and their departure was covered by 
official declarations in the French Chamber against the 
use of French troops in Russia. 

In this last mentioned episode we get a strong hint of 
another phase of the strength of revolutionary Russia. 
The gentlemen who have been meeting in Paris have all 
gone upon the traditional policy of speaking as heads of 
governments. They have lost sight of the fact that hu- 
manity which pays the losses in wars and which has paid 
enormously in this one, is somewhat impatient of the ways 
of governments. “I'll be willing to have you write the 
Ten Commandments in your labor convention if you 
like,” testily observed one of the statesmen engaged upon 
that instrument. “ Not so fast,” continued another, “ con- 
sider the embarrassment of the great Powers in presence 
of the statement, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’”” I do not think 
it is at all an over-statement to say that, when people ask 
each other whether the Germans will sign the treaty, 
what they really have in mind is the more anxious inquiry 
whether the Bolshevist impulse, taking possession of the 
masses in Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium and France, 
may not sweep away governments altogether and submit 
the affairs of the tribes of Europe to a totally different 
handling from that which they have been getting. In all 
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of these countries, allied and enemy alike, it is hopefully 
argued that such a danger is not imminent; and yet in 
every one of them there is the knowledge that the thing 
might easily happen. 

Here in France it is confidently affirmed that there is 
no danger because the passion of the French is for the 
land and the land is in their possession; therefore there 
is nothing to be gained by discarding the Government and 
setting up a new one. And yet if there is no apprehen- 
sion, why the extraordinary care to keep the press in a 
state of continuous dependence upon the Government? 
Why the insistent refusal to let the Parliament discuss 
foreign affairs? During the period when the daily news 
of th® Peace Conference reached the Paris papers only 
through their English and American contemporaries, one 
of the former was suspended eight days and fined 1,000 
francs for printing information about the Conference, 
other than that supplied by the Government. Later, when 
it was announced that Mr. Lloyd George had gone to Lon- 
don to meet his critics in Parliament, demand for similar 
treatment in the Paris Chamber was met by a flat re- 
fusal and by application of the closure. } happened into 
the Chamber that morning, and unless all signs fail there 
was a strong ground swell of excitement running. The 
members were shouting at one another, everybody shout- 
ing at once. Most of them were standing in the clear 
space near the seats of the ministers instead of sitting 
in their assigned places. Whoever happened to be in the 
tribune was quite unable to make himself heard. The 
dignified president of the Chamber was rapping his desk, 
ringing his bell, trying to shout louder than the others. 
Why, with so much eloquence on tap, a member of the 
Government could not have followed the Lloyd George 
plan of being impossible and saying nothing I could not 
see. The reason must have been that the Chamber could 
not be trusted to leave “the say” to the Minister, so 
speech must be prohibited altogether. A larger majority 
agreed that it should be. But the question arises whether 
a parliament that cannot trust itself to talk can be so 
very certain of the dependability of its electorate. In 
Italy some of the well informed are even doubtful 
whether the explosion which is expected can be deferred 
until after peace has been made. There have been riots 
in Rome which were rather serious, and others in Milan 
and Turin. Both the Italian and the French legislature 
authorities have sought to stave off trouble by the hasty 
introduction of eight-hour-day laws, which have been 
passed in both places without much more than purely 
formal opposition. In Belgium they at least expect a rev- 
olution. A gentleman who had been assured at one of the 
embassies that nothing of the kind was possible took the 
trouble to ask four men he met on the way. to his hotel 
what they thought. They all assured him a revolution 
was to be taken for granted. However, it may be ex- 
plained, the abandonment of Hungary to the Soviets was 
a great shock to the Paris peacemakers, and the apparent 
success of the Soviets in Munich brings the contagion 
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much too close to the border to be at all consistent with 
comfort. Bolshevist literature of unknown origin is be- 
ing circulated in territory occupied by France, and prob- 
ably in France itself. 

If there are misgivings about all this in these Western 
areas, it is easy to infer what must be the feelings in 
Poland and Bohemia, perhaps in Rumania. Those little 
States, squeezed in between a Russia that is Bolshevist 
and a Germany that may become Bolshevist, are having 
a bitter foretaste of the perilous role they are to play in 
the future of Europe. The League of Nations is being 
constituted with their security as its prime, practical 
object, but the League is founded, inadequately as many 
think, upon the agreements of governments rather than 
upon the concurrence of peoples. If Europe were to be 
suddenly deprived of governments, except for a mul- 
tiplication of governments on the Soviet model, Poland 
and Bohemia would be over-run. Whence would come 
the remedy? When Mr. Lloyd George told the House 
of Commons that he did not propose to bankrupt Eng- 
land to save Russia from herself, he envisaged only part 
of the task that might have to be faced if all Europe 
followed Russia’s example. 

It would be too much to say that trouble of this mag- 
nitude is expected in the purlieus of the Peace Confer- 
ence, but it would be wrong also to assume that the 
negotiations are going along without realizing that there 
is grave cause for apprehension. The deliberations of the 
Council of Four have been influenced by concern for 
what might happen, if they failed to produce evolutions 
that would enable Europe to hold together. They realize 
that if the nice balancing of their contrivance were to 
be brushed aside by a universal eruption of Soviets, with 
the millions who have been fighting one another in the 
trenches determined not to be sent back there, an un- 


‘ manageable Europe must be left to work out its own 


solutions, with the probability that direction would 
emanate in larger measure from German sources, and 
the organization of a new Europe proceed under German 
inspiration. The statesmen who are here will be very 
happy when they have turned this awkward corner. 

All the more is this seen to be true now that they have 
been rudely made aware of the unexpected consequence 
of the decisions so confidently taken concerning the dis- 
posal of the Moslem estate. The subtle Arabs and the 
warlike Sikhs are both in arms. Even the Egyptian fella- 
heen have yielded to the impulse. The Holy War, always 
expected but never appearing while the war was on, has 
come while peace is being prepared. It brings one more 
complication where already there were plenty, and it adds 
nothing to the complacency of the allied peacemakers 
that the weight of the Moslem displeasure falls alto- 
gether upon themselves. In certain conditions they could 
count upon German help as against the Russian menace, 
but as matters stand now the Moslem menace must be 
faced by themselves alone, whether it comes in India, in 
Egypt, in Tripoli, or in Morocco. 
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The Waldensian Aid Society 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


HE WALDENSIAN AID SOCIETY, until re- 
cently, occupied offices in the basement of the 
building at 213 West 76th Street, where the Man- 

hattan Congregational Church also maintains an office. 
This Signor Giampicolli gave as his address, in the early 
days of his wanderings over America, in search of the 
alluring dollar. Recently, however, the Society moved 
a few blocks further uptown, and is now located in the 
basement of a building at 520 West End Avenue. The 
Society is engaged in distributing anti-Catholic literature, 
in evangelizing the Italians of America and Italy, in im- 
porting speakers like Giampicolli, then letting them to 
organizations like the New Era Movement, all this for 
the greater honor and glory of God. The Society does 
not proselyte. Be sure of that. The officials themselves 
say so. In fact, one of the iron-clad rules forbids any 
such thing, but importing speakers and circulating litera- 
ture which puts the Menace to blush, that is a different 
matter. 

The president of the American Waldensian Aid So- 
ciety was the late Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New York, who 
had stood far to the front in the world-evangelizing move- 
ment. His church, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
has been open to “ union” services of a “ united Protes- 
tantism,” even though the good Bishop did pray that “ all 
hearts might be guided into the one true fold ” over which 
he presided, of course! 

Bishop Greer was the president of the Society, its vice- 
presidents are the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., the Rev. 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D., the Rev. Henry Everton Cobb, 
D.D., and Miss Emily Ogden Butler. The treasurer is 
Mr. Eugene Delano, of Brown Brothers and Company, 
Bankers, 59 Wall Street, New York. Mrs. Gilbert Col- 
gate, wife of the first vice-president of Colgate and Com- 
pany, known to fame as makers of soap and tooth paste, 
is the assistant treasurer. Mrs. Frank Gardner Moore is 
the recording secretary; Mrs. Richard A. Dorman, the 
corresponding secretary, and in order to give the thing 
the proper Italian flavor, Rev. G. J. D’Anchise is the Di- 
rector of the Bureau for the Religious Welfare of the 
Italian Immigrant and Emigrant. This’gentleman is the 
only thing suggestive of Italy, about the place. The direc- 
tors for 1919 include the Rev. Dr. Dodge, the Rev. Ozora 
S. Davis, D.D., Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, Mrs. Isaac 
Pearson, of Washington, D. C., and a few others. The 
directors for 1920 include Henry M. Leland, of Detroit, 
a number of ministers, Mr. William A. Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, of Brookline, 
Mass. Mrs. Cunningham is a sister of the Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, to 
whom one of the vilest books of recent origin is dedi- 
cated in gratitude by the Italian author. The directors 


for 1920 include the names of Bishop Greer, of New 
York, and the wealthy Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen 
Gould). 

Bishop Greer was president of the executive commit- 
tee, Dr. Dodge is chairman, and Mrs. Gilbert Colgate is a 
member. Mrs. Colgate is of the Church Committee of 
the Rutgers Presbyterian Church and Mrs. Elihu Root, 
Jr., is of the committee from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Incarnation. Among the life members are 
Austen Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, Grace 
Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Morse Colgate, Russell 
Colgate, Sidney M. Colgate, Cleveland H. Dodge, treas- 
urer of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Henry M. 
Leland, Cyrus H. McCormick, Mrs. V. Everitt Macy, 
and Mrs. Finley J. Shepard. ‘ 

These people, bear in mind, are responsible for the im- 
portation of Senor Giampicolli, and for the distribution 
of literature which I will quote, to prove its motive. It 
is well to remember also, the list of patrons of the New 
Era Movement, given in an article last week, since the 
New Era Movement has seen fit to “ borrow ” Giampi- 
colli from the Society, to help further the cause of the 
slander of the Catholic Church in Italy. The 1918 report 
of the American Waldensian Aid Society refers with 
“rare pleasure” to its greeting to Giampicolli when he 
arrived in America last December. He is planning an 
extensive trip through the country, we are told, and “ the 
stimulus of his presence at this time will help greatly in 
arousing Americans to the vast opportunities opening 
now in Italy.” 

Madame Angelini, the report says, accompanied Signor 
Giampicolli to this country and proved to be an “ invalu- 
able aide.”” She “ has spoken several times in this neigh- 
borhood, but is hoping soon to visit many of the branches, 
particularly in the Middle West.” Madame Angelini, 
though the report mentions it not, is a native of Mary- 
land, married to a minister in Italy. Bishop Reese, of 
Columbus, O., who presided at the Inter-Church Emerg- 
ency Meeting in New York, discussed in a previous arti- 
cle, arranged a meeting in his own home at Columbus for 
Madame Angelini recently, thus keeping the light under, 
at least the semblance, of a bushel. 

The annual report of the American Waldensian Aid 
Society would not be complete without the report of the 
Rev. G. J. D’Anchise, Director of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. “Soldiers in Naples,” says the director, kissed 
“the precious little books containing the life and the 
words of the Saviour.” Some, who hesitated on account 
of “the Protestant faith of the donor,” eagerly accepted 
the books when they noted the Italian flag printed on its 
first page! The director states that, among other things, he 
spoke once, “under the auspices of the Royal Italian 
Consulate,” at the exhibition of war trophies at Madison 
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Square Garden, but the gem of his report lies in its con- 
cluding sentence: “ We must strive to keep this a Chris- 
tian country as her great builders intended it should be, 
and must watch that the immigrant is brought into our 
civic life with Christian ideals in his soul.” In the bright 
lexicon of the Waldensian Aid Society, of course, Catho- 
lics are not considered Christians! 

Dodd, Mead and Company, of New York, published 
for the American Waldensian Aid Society a little book 
called “ The Waldensian Church,” written by Giovanni 
Luzzi, D.D., President of the Waldensian Seminary of 
Theology, Florence, Italy. The volume is copyrighted by 
the Society, and is given “ without money and without 
price,” to all who will accept it. The preface announces 
that Dr. Luzzi, the author, came to this country on the 
invitation of Princeton Theological Seminary, to lecture 
to its students. Parenthetically, let me remind you that 
the president of the Princeton Seminary is now in France 
on that “ special mission” of “ wondrous opportunity ” 
for the Y. M.C. A. Professor or Dr. Luzzi made a gen- 
eral tour of the country, speaking at most of the Pro- 
testant “ divinity’ schools. His book starts with the an- 
nouncement that the pastors are paid (in Italy) chiefly 
from a fund that “ was started by the generous and per- 
sonal contribution of no less a man than Oliver Crom- 
well’; in Rome, “ our work widens and deepens in pro- 
portion as it is opposed by the Vatican,” and the Gospel 
is “kept alive by emigrants who bring back the Gospel 
they have come to know in America.” 

It is cruel to make the comparison just here, but a com- 
patriot of Luzzi, in another book, also circulated by the 
American Waldensian Aid Society, says that it is always 
easy to distinguish a peasant who has always lived in 
Italy, and one who has spent a few years in America and 
then gone back. “ The former is poorer, but the latter is 
quite often rotten.” Whether as a result of the work of 
Director D’Anchise, is not made clear. 

Luzzi brings the news that “ the modern reform move- 
ment within the Church of Rome” is due, to a large 
extent, to Protestant influence. “ Whence the fear of the 
Vatican of Evangelical propaganda?” The painters who 
painted the beautiful Madonnas, according to Luzzi, in 
the work being circulated by Bishop Greer’s Society, 
“ Chose their models more than often from amongst the 
most debauched women of the time,” in the very age 
“ when the Pope himself, in the Vatican, kept a lamp con- 
stantly burning before the portrait of Plato and attended 
the performance of an obscene play such as Machiavelli’s 
“Mandragora.’” It is “sometimes almost impossible to 
persuade (the Italians) that a distinction has to be made 
between Roman Catholicism and the Christianity of 
Christ,” and “ you have no idea of the havoc wrought in 
the moral life of the country, by Papal and 
foreign dominion. (The people) deceived by the 
priests, fly away in horror from the Protestants.” 


To make the gruel “thick and slab” the author con- 
tinues : 
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In the Papal States, in Naples, in Sicily, people have 
swallowed and still swallow for special devotional purposes, 
images of saints and Madonnas; there, the preachers make the 
crucifixes on the pulpits to turn their eyes around on a con- 
gregation which is out of its mind with fear; there, thieves and 
rascals of all kinds bear about their persons most religiously, 
sacred images as amulets and have candles lit before their 
favorite Madonnas in order to be kept safe from the prosecu- 
tion of the law; there, finally, the “ camorrists” and “ mafiosi” 
offer on the altars of their special churches, part of the product 
of their thefts and murders, which quickly finds its way into the 
pockets of priests who are without conscience and without 
morality. 

For which we owe thanks to the late Bishop Greer, to 
Cyrus H. McCormick, the Colgates, and the rest of the 
Evangelical élite. Colgate’s will have a sweeter perfume, 
after that wisp from the Waldensian garden. But Luzzi 
runs on merrily, like the babbling brook: 

The Church of Rome has always encouraged ignor- 
ance rather than education. In fact, in those parts of the country 
where the power of Rome has been more felt, illiteracy has 
been and is still rampant. 

The whole world should know that Papacy has 
written in the Syllabus issued by Pius IX: “ To whomever shall 
say that the Church can and must reconcile herself to progress 
and modern civilization, anathema sit (Let him be cursed).” 


Speaking of dire prophecies anent the destruction of 
Rome, Luzzi says: 


We in Italy think that the “ Pastor Nauta” will be an 
Italian Pope who will be obliged to pack up and embark for 


America. Italy, relieved of this awful incubus of Papacy, 
will be able to breathe the air of the Gospel 
of Christ. 


In Italy,‘ Luzzi declares, “no sensible person” ever 
again wants to hear the word “ Papism” mentioned. 

Modernism is the hope of the Greer-Colgate-McCor- 
mick evangelists in Italy. The cry of rebellion against 
the worldliness, the overbearing spirit, the tyranny of the 
Vatican, and against the spiritual and moral corruption 
into which, we are told, the Church of Rome, in our Latin 
countries at least, has fallen, comes from the “ best and 
most spiritual part of the Roman ‘clergy; they want to 
see their church renovated,” because the Church is gov- 
erned, not by the Pope, but “ by the Jesuits who surround 
him ”; they want “the Saints and the Virgin Mary to be 
put back in their own respective places. . they want 
celibacy for the clergy to be voluntary and not compul- 
sory. the protest is undermining the Whole Papal 
institution and it will one day overthrow the old 
and cracked edifice.” 

So, brethren, hurry on with the American dollars for 
the great United Protestant church. The edict has gone 
forth. Luzzi himself says so: “ The Vatican must either 
Christianize itself or die.’ All this, and a lot more, about 
the “ corrupt Church of the Popes,” free for the asking, 
from the American Waldensian Aid Society, to which we 
shall return in another article. 

Do the Colgates and McCormicks, the Treasurer of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the blue-blood members of this slander- 
ous association not know that thirty of the Popes of 
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Rome crimsoned the Papal throne with their martyrs’ 
blood? Do they not know that these Vicars of Christ, 
who “encourage ignorance,” founded universities at 
Valencia, Lisbon, Paris, Pisa, Rome, Milan, Pavia, Flor- 
ence, Perugia, Ferrara, Naples, Copenhagen, Salamanca, 
and scores of other places, where the number of students 
enrolled reached from ten to thirty thousand. The ignor- 


ant dupes of the “ United Church ” may not know it, but 


do the Evangelical leaders not know that the Popes of 
Rome were the greatest patrons of art and literature, 
science and philosophy that the world has seen? All the 
art and architecture that Europe boasts of today, is the 
result of the Popes of Rome. Look upon every hill in 
Christendom, ye defilers of Rome, and behold the work 
of the Catholic Church, in the shape of merciful institu- 
tions where poor, broken-down humanity can have the 
balm of human consolation poured into its wounds. 


A May Walk 


H. C. Watts 


N MAY DAY the:proletariat of the various Euro- 

pean capitals held a festival in honor of all revo- 
lutions, past, present, and to come. The manner of the 
celebration varied greatly, and the welcome bestowed 
by the different Governments was diverse in char- 
acter. In Rome demonstrations of any kind were flatly 
forbidden, and consequently May Day was a somewhat 
tame affair. In Madrid there was a certain liveliness, 
the extent of which is discreetly veiled by the Spanish 
censorship. But in Paris the municipal authorities wel- 
comed the revolutionaries with cudgels and other instru- 
ments of persuasion. The welcome was one-sided. The 
revolutionaries retired, 600 of them, with sore heads. 

It may be that the English temperament differs from 
the continental temperament. It may be that the English 
conception of revolution differs from that which prevails 
on the continent. But the English proletariat also had its 
May Day, and “ revoluted” in a manner that was decor- 
ous, and might be adopted even in the best families. 

The real fact is that probably the London revolution- 
aries are not revolutionaries at all. Revolution is not 
really their trade, they are born organizers of church 
picnics, which, dressed out with a little mild Socialism, 
do duty for a revolution. So their revolutions take on 
the appearance of a somewhat badly arranged mothers’ 
meeting, spiced with a vague air of respectability that is 
evidently borrowed from contemporary local Protestant- 
ism. And Protestantism is not a revolutionary thing, it 
is merely a comfortable thing. 

The May Day demonstration of the revolutionary Lon- 
don proletariat did not, as might have been expected, 
begin with a raid on the police. It did not even begin 
with a raid on the Daily Mail. The police were there, 
but their main function appears to have been to prevent 
the molestation of the revolutionaries by the burgeois, 
who also were making a day of it. 
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Violence was not the key-note of this revolutionary 
demonstration, it was piety, so to speak. Its first token 
was the arrival of van loads of young children from the 
Socialist Sunday schools. It would be interesting to 
know just what kind of religious doctrine is taught in 
these Sunday schools, which are a weak concession to 
the spirit of respectability, a thing too strong even for 
English revolutionaries. The youngsters wore red flow- 
ers in their coats and sang lustily the “ Red Flag,” a 
pious canticle that is reputed to voice the spiritual aspi- 
rations of modern revolution. 

One looked in vain for some signal of violence amongst 
a gathering that was so proper and so eminently respect- 
able. A persecuted remnant of the Industrial Workers 
of the World gathered around a banner, upon which was 
depicted in somewhat crude colors a young man with 
green hair and purple eyebrows clasping hands across a 
mauve world with another young man whose special dis- 
tinction was violet hair and a mustache of the same color. 
The mystery of these symbols was further heightened by 
three five-pointed stars that dropped mustard-colored 
tears on the fraternal incident that was going on below. 

It would appear that the members of this sect, who are 
by no means numerous, have so great a prejudice to 
Christian doctrine, Baptism in particular, that they are 
under a vow that no water shall so much as touch them. 
The remnant bore edifying traces of their fidelity to their 
vow. 

As the appointed hour drew near the revolutionaries 
gathered in fuller force; the mass was abundantly leav- 
ened by a generous sprinkling of the seed of Israel, to 
the intense delight of the middle-class lookers-on. The 
pathetic story of Mooney was handed out to the public 
in a leaflet entitled “ Shall Mooney Hang?” which failed 
to arouse much enthusiasm, and a gentleman who had 
been imprisoned for blasphemy, which is for the circula- 
tion of improper literature, and was evidently proud of 
the fact, offered for sale copies of a vulgar sheet called 
the “ Rib Tickler.” 

This, so it would appear, is the idea of the London 
Socialists of revolutionism. There was, however, one 
startling figure that might have been a symbol of 
revolution in a gathering where symbolism was more in 
evidence than fact. It was a kind of semi-clergyman 
who appeared amazingly in a clean shirt and collar. He 
was conspicuous because he bore the banner of the 
Church Socialist League, with its legend “ England, 
awake: the dawn has come!” They have said that for 
years, but England is somewhat skeptical, especially since 
the Daylight Saving bill came into operation. The dawn 
is a small thing as yet. It has got as far as a Socialist 
Sunday school, and there it has stuck, a kind of still-born 
twilight. 

The hour struck, it was conveniently arranged to syn- 
chronize with the closing of the beer houses, and the 
revolution began with the riding forward of the mounted 
police, who kept the head of the parade to prevent the 
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middle-classes from walking over the revolutionaries. 
The proceedings of the demonstration were as proper as 
the parade. It was noted for its fine flavor of piety. 
“Remember the Dead” was the injunction, which was 
supported by the tag: Dulce et decorum est pro populo 
mori. The promoters lacked the democratic feeling to 
supply a translation: “ Remember especially the glorious 
dead in the cause of the International—Jaurés, Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemberg, Kurt Eisner. Remember our 
revolutionary comrades in Russia, Germany, Hungary, 
who are in peril from starvation and the war of the 
capitalists.” 

Nor were the living forgotten. “ Remember today,” 
the appeal went forth, “in America among many Eugene 
Debs, five times Socialist candidate for the United States 
presidency, and the most-loved Labor Leader in the 
States. Debs has just gone to gaol for ten years because 
he protested against the war. To Debs and to all gallant 
prisoners in the cause of Liberty ‘ All Hail!’ ” 

It is lamentable to record that a revolutionary outburst 
that began with such auspices as a Sunday school should 
end with the police court. But it was even so, and the 
admission must be made. A truculent lady who had 
failed to fire the crowd in Hyde Park betook herself to 
the House of Commons, under the mistaken impression 
that people in that solemn assembly did other things be- 
sides talking. She was gently but firmly restrained by 
the police, who escorted her very politely to the nearest 
police court. She was haled ignominiously before the 
magistrate who, with a curious and autocratic perversity, 
refused to sentence her, refused to fine her, but dis- 
charged her, and told her that she must in no circum- 
stances ever do it again. She had six lines of publicity 
in the newspapers next day. 

“T am suggesting,” says the chief revolutionary, Mr. 
George Lansbury, “ that perhaps we have become blasé.” 
He is very near the truth. The London revolutionaries 
have missed their vocation ; now that the war is over they 
might volunteer their services for work of national im- 
portance as nursemaids. I have seen more revolution 
in a convent chapel at the solemn profession of a nun! 


Popes’ and Bishops’ Labor Program 
Joseru Huss.ern, S. J. 

F all the constructive labor movements that at 
() the close of the war are sweeping over the world 
in a mighty wave of industrial unrest, there is 

not one whose leaders are not inspired by the supreme 
idea of labor organization. Trade unionism and the co- 
operative movement, Syndicalism and the groupings of 
the I. W. W., gild Socialism and the Soviet system are 
but different and often hostile phases of the same world- 
wide labor agitation that is steadily gathering to a crest 
and moving on with impetuous force. Law-abiding or 
opposed to all authority, Christian or relentlessly de- 
termined on the destruction of all religious beliefs, these 
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various movements still conform with one another in a 
vague acceptance of the gild idea. 

Anarchism cannot be reckoned among the world’s con- 
structive forces. Though it may blend with other move- 
ments and even for the time adopt their purposes, it 
remains, as its name implies, a pure negation. Its im- 
mediate object is neither more nor less than the annihil- 
ation of the entire existing order of society. Out of the 
ashes of the old world, sunk in flame and ruin, a new or- 
der is phenix-like to arise in liberty, youth and beauty. 
Destruction is sufficient for today. The morrow will pro- 
vide for itself. Such was the principle of its founder, 
Bakounin. The constructive ideas that its ardent cham- 
pions claim for it are nothing more than a mere general 
license, with no authority of God or man to hold it in 
restraint. 

Socialism, too, while allied with a thousand plans that 
are not of its own origin or being, contains but one vague 
constructive thought: The more or less common owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution. How 
far this shall be effected, how it shall be carried out, and 
what shall be its future details, no one is qualified to say. 
We do not marvel, therefore, that Socialism has been the 
prolific breeding place of every variety of radical thought. 
Countless numbers of its leaders, and of its rank and file 
have steadily drifted to the gild idea, which many of its 
own members now conceive to be the only practical 
working plan. 

The gild system, then, under one form or another, is 
doubtless the most important social suggestion for our 
own time, and indeed for any stage of industrial develop- 
ment. It is the one unfailing means of self-help that 
labor possesses. The first true conception of the craft- 
gild idea was given to the world by the Catholic Church. 
In assigning the causes of our modern social disorders 
Pope Leo XIII significantly singled out before all others 
the abolition of the gilds: “For the ancient workingmen’s 
gilds were abolished in the last century, and no other 

organization took their place.” So, too, in the work of 
reconstruction he naturally placed the greatest stress 
upon their speedy restoration. It will be easy for working 
men to solve aright the question of the hour, he tells 
them, “if they will form associations, choose wise guides 
and follow on the path which with so much advantage to 
themselves and the commonwealth was trodden by their 
fathers before them.” The utmost betterment of the con- 
dition of each individual member “in body, mind and 
property,” is the purpose for which these gilds are to 
be founded. But for their success religion is as essential 
today as in the days of old. It is true that the outline of 
these organizations drawn by Pope Leo in his Encyclical 
on “ The Condition of the Working Classes,” is sugges- 
tive merely of an ideal Christian labor unionism, such as 
alone was practical at the time of his writing. This does 
not preclude a far closer approximation to the medieval 
gild system. He purposely refrains from adding more 
specific details, since the latter, as he wisely remarks, 
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must of necessity vary with time, and place, and circum- 
stances: 

We do not judge it expedient to enter into minute. particulars 
touching the subject of organization: this must depend on 
national character, on practice and experience, on the nature 
and aim of the work to be done, on the scope of the various 
trades and employments, and on other circumstances of fact and 
of time: all of which should be carefully considered. 


Following the example of his predecessor, Pope Pius 
X, too, called attention above all to the need of working- 
men’s unions. He, too, reminded men that social science 
is not of yesterday, that no new civilization is to be in- 
vented and no city to be built in the clouds; that the suc- 
cessful organizations called into being in the past, under 
the wise cooperation of Church and State, are of far 
more than historic interest. Writing to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of France, August 25, 1910, he thus instructs 
them in this regard: 

It will be enough to take up again, with the help of true 
workers for social restoration, the organisms broken by the 
Revolution, and to adapt them to the new situation created by 
the material evolution of contemporary society in the same 
Christian spirit which of old inspired them. For the trug friends 
of the people are neither revolutionists, nor innovators, but 
traditionalists. 

Urgently as he recommends the gild ideal, his greatest 
stress is placed upon the need of adaptation, the need of 
carefully availing ourselves of “ all the practical methods 
furnished at the present day by progress in social and 
economic studies.” This thought is even more clearly 
expressed in his letter to the Bishops of Italy, June 11, 
1905: 

It is impossible at the present day to reestablish in the same 
form all the institutions which may have been useful, and were 
even the only efficient ones in past centuries, so numerous are 
the radical modifications which time has brought to society and 
life, and so many are the fresh needs which changing circum- 
stances cease not to call forth. But the Church throughout her 
long history has always and on every occasion luminously shown 
that she possesses a wonderful power of adaptation to the vary- 
ing conditions of civil society, without injury to the integrity 
or immutability of faith or morals. 

For a brief but complete summary of all that has 
hitherto been said we may turn to the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII on “ The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
Referring to the various associations and organizations 
that can be created for the benefit of the laborer, he con- 
cludes: 


The most important of all are workingmen’s unions; for these 
virtually include all the rest. History attests what excellent 
results were brought about by the craft gilds of olden times. 
They were the means of affording not only many advantages 
to the workingmen, but in no small degree of promoting the ad 
vancement of art, as numerous monuments remain to bear wit- 
ness. Such unions should be suited to the requirements of this 
our age, an age of wider education, of different habits, and 
of far more numerous requirements in daily life. 


But neither Leo XIII nor Pius X could have foreseen 


the rapidity with which social developments were acceler- 
ated by the stirring events of the World-War. The slow 
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material evolution of centuries was then compressed 
within as many years of energetic, throbbing life, of revo- 
lutionary and often misdirected social action. Yet it 
was all finally to aid in bringing the world nearer to the 
ideals of the Middle Ages, in making possible a closer 
approximation to the Catholic gild system than even Leo 
XIII, with all his marvelous insight into the social de- 
velopments of the future, could have considered feasible. 
He has not, however, failed to leave provision for even 
this situation. We need but turn again to the final norm 
by which, as he says, every labor organization of the 
future must be tested and found true or wanting: 

To sum up, then, we may lay it down as a general and last- 
ing law, that workingmen’s associations should be so organized 
and governed as to furnish the best and most suitable means for 
attaining what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each in- 
dividual member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 
mind and property. 

This ideal was strictly kept in view in the program of 
social reconstruction made by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council, January, 
1919, and later incorporated in the Congressional Record 
of the United States. That suggestions occur here which 
were never formally included in the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII or Pius X need not startle anyone. They are none 
the less surely contained in that “general and lasting 
law” of the great “ Pope of the Workingmen” which 
was just quoted. In the reconstructive program, stamped 
with the seal of the Hierarchy of the United States, can 
be found the consummation of the gild idea. In their 
most vital passage the Bishops say: 

The full possibilities of increased production will not be 
realized so long as the majority of the workers remain mere 
wage-earners. The majority must somehow become owners, or 
at least in part, of the means of production. They can be 
enabled to reach this stage gradually through cooperative pro- 
ductive societies and copartnership arrangements. In the 
former the workers own and manage the industries themselves; 
in the latter they own a substantial part of the corporate stock 
and exercise a reasonable share in the management. However 
slow the attainment of these ends they will have to be reached 
before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of production, 
or an industrial social order that will be secure from the danger 
of revolution. 

Such is the aim of the new Catholic gild system. No 
one maintains that these developments are possible 
without wisely directed labor organizations, either where 
there is question of establishing cooperative productive 
societies—a true gild ideal—or of merely sharing in the 
management of industries, obviously through the repre- 
sentatives of craft gilds. Such, too, is clearly the mean- 
ing of the Bishops, who strongly vindicate the right of 
labor “to organize and to deal with employers through 
representatives,” and heartily approve of the establish- 
ment of shop committees, “ working wherever possible 
with the trade union.” That such methods will imply 
“to a great extent the abolition of the wage-system,” they 
candidly confess, but their main purpose is the increase 
of private productive ownership and so the most perfect 
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attainment of the supreme gild ideal proposed by Leo 
XIII: the betterment of the condition of each individual 
member “ to the utmost in body, mind and property.” In 
the words of Pope Pius X, they are “ neither revolution- 
ists, nor innovators, but traditionalists.” And with these 
great Pontiffs they, too, understand that no program of 
labor can be finally successful that is not inspired by true 
religious ideals. Here is the great need of the future. 


A Catholic Banner 


C. M. WaAAGE. 


N Sunday, June 15, the Danes throughout the world will 

celebrate the seventh centenary of “ Dannebrog.” Let it 
be explained here that Dannebrog is the name of the Danish 
banner, answering to “Old Glory,” the name we lovingly 
apply to the flag of the United States. The bare announce- 
ment that a flag, came into existence 700 years ago and still 
is the national emblem of the Danish people, would appear of 
but small interest to Catholic readers, but there is a story be- 
hind the statement, that may interest some at least, of those, 
who puruse these pages. Here is the story: 

Seven hundred years take us back to that century which the 
widely known lecturer, James J. Walsh, has demonstrated to be 
“The Greatest of Centuries.” At that period the Danes had 
been a Christian nation, for two brief centuries only, but they 
had reached a point in their history to which, through succeed- 
ing ages, they have been looking baek as the most glorious 
epoch their country has ever known. 

Valdemar II, known as the Victorious, was King of Den- 
mark. He was the son of another glorious Valdemar, who 
had set him an example of fidelity to the Church which he 
followed throughout his life. It was an age of Crusades, not 
merely to the Holy Land for a specific purpose, but into 
heathen lands, also, for the purpose of spreading Christianity. 
It was the early days of missionary work—a time when 
priests followed the army, to preach the word of peace when 
the battle was over and to baptize. 

King Valdemar had set his heart upon converting the savage 
tribes, living on the borders of the Baltic, and so he set sail 
with a mighty fleet towards the shores of the present Russia. 
In heathen days the Danes, when going into battle, frequently 
carried a banner on which was depicted a raven. Odin was 
pictured as having a raven on each shoulder, Hugin and 
Munin; “they flew all over the world and returned to tell 
him all they had seen and heard.” Hence to them the raven 
was a sacred bird. We are told in Danish history of Torkil 
the Tall, who in the battle of Aeskedun, 1016, cried out: 
“Look to the raven, comrades, for today it flutters. We need 
have no fear if we but stand up like men!” With the intro- 
duction of Christianity this banner became obsolete. Kings 
and other leaders of warring hosts had their personal banner 
carried into battle. Thus, King Valdemar’s banner had been 
worked by the Queen’s own hands, and held in its field three 
silver lions and twenty-four golden hearts. In the Danish 
coat of arms to this day the lions and the hearts are pre- 
dominant. 

With this banner in the prow of his own ship and leading 
the rest King Valdemar approached what is now known as the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland. He 
came up the Gulf of Finland and got ready to go ashore near 
the place where in our day Reval is located. His arrival was 
not a surprise. A vast army had gathered to contest his 
movements. Today that army would be said to be composed 
of Russians and Prussians, they were then called by many 
different names, led, probably as a whole, by Kyriawan, a 
Slav soldier of great renown. 
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The Danes got ashore in good order and made ready for 
the campaign. The enemy soon began to harrass them, 
skirmishes became the order of the day and meanwhile both 
armies prepared themselves for the decisive battle. This bat- 
tle was fought on June 15, 1219. It has been called the Volmar 
battle, although it did not occur near the city of Volmar, 
which is in Livonia, but not far from the leading place at 
Reval of today, near a place, called Lyndemisse. Volmar, 
being an abbreviation of Valdemar, the explanation, however, 
becomes apparent. 

The King’s banner had been planted on a hill in full view 
of both the Danish army and their enemies, but Kyriawan 
succeeded in seizing it and thus spread terror among the 
Danish hosts, which came near turning to flight in panic. In 
this supreme moment Archbishop Andreas Suneson, who with 
his brother Bishop Peter had followed the King, held up his 
hands in prayer from another hilltop. Like’ Moses of old 
the aged prelate was supported in his supplication, his arms 
being sustained by men of younger years and of more stal- 
wart frame. Yet, from time to time his weary hands sought 
rest and at such moments the enemies gained upon the Danes 
who were about ready to make for their ships. 

All of a sudden Bishop Peter pointed towards heaven and 
with a mighty voice cried out: “Look to Heaven all Christian 
men, stand fast and do not yield!” Those, who heard him 
a and after them the rest; and there, borne upon the 
gale, they beheld a huge banner with a white cross in a red 
field, while some of them thought they heard a voice, calling 
out: “The higher you lift it, the nearer to victory!” %Imme- 
diately a tremendous fervor seized the Danish hosts. With an 
irresistible frenzy they threw themselves upon their enemies, 
one of the nobles seizing the banner and carrying it forward. 
This decided the conflict, the battle was won and further con- 
quest became easy. On the field King Valdemar knighted a 
number of young squires, giving them permission to carry in 
their crest a white cross in a red field, and thus was in- 
augurated the only Danish order with which to this day the 
King of Denmark can knight men whom he wishes to honor. 
This, in brief, is the legend of the blood-red banner, bearing 
the white cross which has been the Danish national emblem 
for 700 years. 

It is interesting to note what Danish historians have to 
say about this incident. Saxo Grammaticus, who finished his 
famous “ Denmark’s Chronicle” in 1204, did not cover the 
period. But Anders Séffrinson Vedel, the historian who in 
1575 published a Danish translation of Saxo’s work, seemingly 
regretting that the incident lay outside of Saxo’s reach, refers 
to it and says: 


Valdemar, the Victorious, followed his father’s example, 
wherefore it happened to him as to the Emperor Constantino 
Magno, that he received from Heaven a banner, bearing in it 
the sign of the Cross, the banner we call Dannebroge, which 
a knight of the Bjorner family, at that time the King’s ban- 
ner bearer, afterwards carried through the wars with the 
pagans. When King Valdemar, after losing many men, 
finally conquered, he compelled the whole country to accept 
Christianity and he built Danepilt, Reffuel (Reval), Leale, 
Stralsund and other great fortifications on the Baltic shore. 


What became of the original banner? It has been traced 
through succeeding generations for centuries. A Danish his- 
torian tells us that after the Volmer hattle it always brought 
Victory to the Danes until 1471, when in a war with Sweden 
the Swedish Count Posse captured it, but in 1497 it was again 
in Danish possession. In 1500 during a disastrous war it was 
captured by the men of Ditmarschen who kept it in the Church 
of Wohrden until 1559, when it was deposited in Gottorp 
Castle. In 1713 King Frederick IV had it hung above the 
altar of St. Nicholas Church in the neighboring city of Kiel. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century this church under- 
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went considerable repairs and the banner was lost, presumably 
carried away as rubbish. In 1808 King Frederick VI caused 
diligent inquiry to be made throughout the city of Kiel in 
the hope of learning something about the historic banner. In 
response a citizen of Kiel produced the golden top of a banner 
staff, thimble-shaped, richly ornamented and showing traces of 
broken wood in the hollow tube. This, it was asserted, was 
all that was left of the famous banner, and the King had. it 
placed in the museum for Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen. 

Bernard Severin Ingeman (1789-1862) the Danish historian 
and author of many interesting historical romances, in his “ Val- 
demar Sejer” gives a magnificent word-painting of the des- 
cent of the Danish banner. In commenting upon the incident 
_he draws attention to the fact that the date is well established, 
the day being named in history as the feast day of St. Vitus, 
Crescentia and Modestus, that day being June 15. He goes on 
to say: 

This cross-banner, which received the famous name of 
Dannebrog [the token of the Danes] was later kept in the 
Cathedral of Schleswig [he probably means Kiel] where 
it was regarded as a sacred relic. The extraordinary in- 
cident of its origin has by some been given a perfectly 
natural explanation; they have declared that it was merely 
a cruciate, blessed by the Pope [Honorius III]. However, 
the legend of its descent from Heaven has up till the present 
held its place with the people, who have surrounded it with 
such a sentiment of sanctity and glory that for centuries past 
the white cross in the red field has stood for the heroic 
march towards deeds of valor on the part of the Danes, and 
it became the country’s token of honor, when conferred 
upon men of merit in the insignia of the order of Dannebrog 
with the significant inscription: “God and the King.” 

To this day Dannebrog floats majestically over the nation, 
telling of Kaust deeds and of hours of desolation. In song 
and story, in history and legend the oM flag is still always 
spoken of as heaven-descended. But a change has come over 
those, who now listen, or who see the flag’s splendid folds 
playing upon the gale. The faith that was kindled into great 
courage when Bjérner carried it forward is dead. The Danes 
came under German princes and German influence, and when 
Luther preached his schism, Germanwise they followed the lead 
of their ruler and turned their back upon the Faith that 
had given them light in the hour of darkness. 

Today Denmark is but a small country, but the Danes are 
noted for their intelligence and enlightment, and it is a fact 
that of late years the Catholic religion is coming more and 
more in evidence among the people. May the day bring its 
dawn, when the Danish nation, still treasuring their heaven- 
descended gift, shall return to the Faith in whose cause they 
bled in the battle of Volmer, when the Cross and all it stands 
for were their guide to victory and glory. 


All Sorts of Drama 


Joun B. KENNEDY 


O intelligent veteran of the wars, seeking to measure the 

change in his country by the products of the theater, will 
learn much that is new concerning the democracy he de- 
fended by sojourning in the street we all cynically smile at and 
yet can never totally desert, Broadway. He would, if he started 
from the southern extremity of the theatrical rialto, find the 
usual procession of musical comedy, crook-play, triangle melo- 
drama, girl-ridden extravaganza, furious farce, swift vaude- 
ville and bloated movies. His final conclusion, I fear, after wit- 
nessing all the shows and deriving whatever moral they collec- 
tively contain, would be that there is a somewhat vigorous at- 
tempt under way to restore to pristine, hot-house cultivation the 
charming old professional maxim that amusement of the peo- 
ple by the chosen people shall not perish from the roster of 
profit-bearing enterprises. 
Yet we have with us this season rather encouraging manifes- 
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tations of native advancement in authorship and production. A 
gentleman named William Le Baron steps forward quite defi- 
nitely this season as America’s leading writer of light comedy. 
Mr. Le Baron, it will be remembered, wrote the witty and not 
totally reputable eugenic farce—an apt term—‘ The Very Idea.” 
There is some significance in his selection of this title for his 
first large, financially considered, success. Le Baron is bring- 
ing ideas to the stage. He is introducing a new and much- 
needed element, an atmosphere of intellectual excitement. In 
his new play “I Love You” he proves the futility of even 
the powerful argument of environment as cause of human 
effects. In his proof he resorts to a trick but his result is 
none the less valid. A young experimenter seeks to ensnare 
two theoretically opposed mental types into love by juggling 
with a moon and music. He beats himself at his own game. 
The play is well constructed, written in masterly fashion. While 
it does not help anybody to get much nearer to Heaven it 
holds the promise that before many years pass we shall have 
a high-class American comedy that will be performed fifty 
years hence for the delight of our wise great-grandchildren, 
and the critics of those days will interview the ancients for pen- 
pictures of Le Baron’s idiosyncrasies. 

The most striking of the new plays is “The Jest” in which 
those consummate artists, the Barrymore brothers, are appear- 
ing. A plot as typically Latin as even the most misinformed 
students of the Medici period would have it, keeps its audi- 
ences entranced by the storms of pride and passion of two 
young Italian noblemen. In the hands of any but the Barry- 
mores this play would be a ridiculously amateurish tragedy. 
These two men, unquestionably our foremost “thrillers” when 
they clash in vengeful melodrama, make it the best example of 
American acting of the season. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” produced by Belasco, is so typically an 
Irish comedy that surprise has been expressed at the fact cf 
its non-Irish production. Without excellent acting, as true to 
Irish life as the bog of Allen, the play would be more amusing 
than its authors designed. As it is interpreted we find our- 
selves happily interested in a character medley surrounding an 
old-fashioned plot. The rich brogue is musical to the ear and 
the minutely accurate Irish scenery charms the eye. The suc- 
cess of this play can certainly be considered proof that the cause 
of Ireland has in no wise suffered from anti-Irish propaganda 
emanating from responsible and irresponsible sources, both. 


The musicalization of old-time farces has reached a certain 
degree of perfection. Charles Dillingham offers the latest and 
best example of this work in “She’s a Good Fellow.” The 
play is by no means as wicked as the title may sound to ears 
acute for suggestiveness. True, it is educational only inasmuch 
as it teaches us that resourceful authors and producers can re- 
vive veteran plots, trim their whiskers, dress them in modern 
styles, as advertised, and lead them to dance to the jazz 
piper. It is remarkable how skilled handling has freshened 
what might otherwise have been a palpably trite story. Also 
it is worthy’ of note that, in this play, a situation which many 
of our enterprising theatrical genii would revel in as an oppor- 
tunity to let the risqué run riot, is subordinated to a good 
taste altogether unfamiliar in our midst. Charles Dillingham is 
distinctly a force for betterment in that enduring, if not always 
endurable, class of American national entertainment, the girl 
and music show. He always does things well and usually with 
a wise regard for all his public. He is one of the few mag- 
nates who has the good taste to realize that others have good 
taste. “Good Morning Judge” is also a musicalized farce, 
Pinero’s “ Magistrate” being subjected to quavers and demi- 
semiquavers. While recognizable after the process, it can hard- 
ty be said to be improved. Yet in the production America 
finds a real comedian of the English type, dry, not necessarily 
refined, but artistic. 








“Lightnin’” and “The Three Wise Fools” are produced by 
the same concern. The first-named play is a close character 
study, excellently done, the old appeal of the native West be- 
ing skillfully raised. Frank Bacon, the star, who bears “ Light- 
nin’” as his nickname, gives masterly type study. The play is 
enjoying phenomenal success. Its background, Reno, is not the 
most salubrious; but we are a large nation, and Reno is ours— 
oddsfish! “The Three Wise Fools” is a clever play upon 
sentiment. Three old bachelors who drink hot water and eat 
an apple each precisely at 9:45 p. m.'run the gamut of wild 
nephew, pretty orphan, bad burglar, detectives, and so on. Ex- 
citement for an hour or two, then back to the hot water and 
the apples. Very amusing. 

“Tea for Three” is a clever piece of work on the Shavian 
model, without the Shavian purpose to make people think. 
Clever lines abound in it; but a broad hint of the rusty old 
triangle hurts it somewhat. The acting is excellent, and the 
play holds promise of remarkable things from those who made 
it. “The Crowded Hour” is a wild war piece done with con- 
vincing realism, which is its chief defect, for part of the realism 
is concerned with a lady whose heart eventually turns out to 
be in the right place, but whose tongue and general language in 
life are far from ladylike It is what experts call “life.” 

Mrs. Fiske reappears this season. Her vehicle is “ Mis’ 
Nelly of N’Orleans.” She is characteristically quaint, exhibit- 
ing with usual consummateness her skill in making whatever 
nart she plays Mrs. Fiske, and not Mrs. Fiske whatever part 
she plays. She is always entertaining and quite often admir- 
able. “A Prince There Was” is a typical piece of Cohanesque 
cleverness. George M. Cohan has a singular touch for bringing 
out the sweetness in life. His mourning millionaire who turns 
editor is one of the most optimism-inspiring gentlemen yet seen 
on the stage. The whole play bespeaks the big heart of the 
man who wrote it. “The Royal Vagabound,” another Cohan 
production, is a highly amusing comic opera which commits the 
paradox of making a running burlesque of itself. The music is 
charming, there is an absence of suggestiveness, and enough wit 
to make several seasons’ full of ordinary musical shows. The 
Cohan system of nervous activity on the part of everybody, 
from scene-shifters to principals, is nowhere better manifested. 

William Gillette provides a finished piece of acting in “ Dear 
Brutus.” Barrie was in his usual clever-playful mood when 
he conceived the piece, and Gillette is well-fitted to be a Barrie 
actor. “A Little Journey” is a smart comedy, neatly executed 
throughout. “The Better ’Ole” is an excellent dramatization 
of the characters of Bairnsfather’s famous cartoons of “Old 
Bill,” “Alf” and company, the “Tommies” who found the 
essence of humor in the mud of Flanders. “ East is West” is 
a scorching oriental melodrama, deserving reproof for every- 
thing but its profoundly excellent acting. “ Toby’s Bow” is 
also cleverly acted. In fact, actors score heavily this spring 
and early summer season—and playwrights are beginning to 
catch up with them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words.) 


A Great Catholic Drive 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wonder whether Catholics have been giving close attention 
to the plan followed by the Methodists in going “ over the top” 
for $105,000,000, recently. If they have not, I feel that they 
should be made acquainted with it, for if Catholics copied it, it 
would be an easy matter for them to raise $20,000,000 or $25,- 
000,000 this year. The Methodists decided to gather what would 
represent $25.00 per capita in five years’ time. By devoting two 


months to the work of educating and enthusing the people, it 
was an easy matter to organize soliciting committees in every 
As an illustration: 


parish and to secure the pledges requisite. 
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In our city the First Methodist Church was assessed $40,000, to 
be paid in five annual installments of $8,000. Sunday afternoon, 
May 25, two teams of men, with several subdivisions each, 
started out in competition with each other and called on Meth- 
odists only. By Monday evening they had gone $6,000 “ over the 
top.” The more interested members, as well as those who could 
give most, attended a dinner on Sunday noon, where they gave 
their own pledges and set a good example to those whom they 
would visit. 

Now, if we were to start out for $20,000,000, it would mean 
only $1.00 per capita. If we began on the basis of 5,000,000 fami- 
lies, omitting, however, from this number 1,000,000 families, 
Italians, Mexicans and others from whom we could not expect 
much, there would be on the average two wage-earners in each 
of the 4,000,000 families. A contribution averaging twenty-five 
cents a month from these 8,000,000 people, for one year, would 
total $24,000,000. If the basis were made $1.00 a person, the quota 
of each parish could be readily determined, and, of course, every 
congregation would be interested in exceeding its quota. 
Pledges should be secured, as in all other big drives, within one 
week; but the people might be given the opportunity of paying 
the same in monthly installments covering a period of one year. 

While in most parishes the quota could be raised by a bazaar, 
it would be to the pastor’s benefit not to employ that method 
of raising the fund. Less than one-third of the regular con- 
tributing families participate in the preparatory work of a 
bazaar and a still smaller percentage patronize it. Pastors would 
benefit permanently, if they followed the Protestant plan, and, 
by forming teams, had every wage-earner in the congregation 
visited and a pledge secured from each. The priest would not 
only double and treble the number of contributors in the parish 
for this fund, but would win over a big increment of supporters 
for the future maintenance of the parish. 

At present very little is accomplished by committees of men 
working under the auspices of the Catholic organizations, be- 
cause they are expected to render voluntary service. They are 
usually men who have pressing business of their own to attend 
to; and could not divert their interest, unless they were re- 
lieved from their present connections, to lend undivided atten- 
tion to the phase of Catholic work for which they are best 
fitted. The Catholic Church needs publicity in this country; it 
needs a national bureau and State or district offices to render 
efficient work in this line; it needs a school for higher learning 
in the South éor colored people; those working among the 
negroes need more financial help than they are now receiving. 

I have given close study to Protestant methods, have received 
their literature, and advised hundreds of priests in the matter 
of “church support,” and I know from letters received from 
them that the plan advocated herein would work well. Let us 
discuss this subject thoroughly, and see if it will not end in the 
crystallization of a big drive. 
Huntingdon, Ind. J. F. Nott. 

Why Are Our Leaders Silent? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The questions asked in your editorial on “Catholic Action’ 
in the issue of May 17: “ Why are we doing nothing? Why are 
our leaders silent?” are questions that have been asked since 
I was a boy, and the usual answer was that other question: 
“Who are our leaders?” In my youthful days the questions 
were not so pointed as now, because we were trying to do 
something; many modest activities, social, intellectual, benevo- 
lent, material, cooperative, were in various degrees of develop- 
ment; and there were many men and some women who did 
their best to fill the places of leaders, until real leaders should 
appear. The conflicting bigotries of those days spurred us on 
to make the most of such resources as we possessed. 

Forty years have passed. The old captains, who did not claim 
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to be leaders, have passed away. New conditions have arisen. 
We have increased enormously in material wealth, and can 
count our college-bred men and women by the hundred thou- 
sand. The demand for leaders remains loud and constant, the 
opportunities are limitless, and the rewards incalculable. At no 
time in the history of the world has the need of great Cath- 
olic leaders been so urgent. The world is calling for big men 
and women. World standards of right and wrong are totter- 
ing, and if we really believe what we claim to believe, we 
should inaugurate a crusade to establish Catholic manhood on 
that high plane on which it would be recognized as the world’s 
standard of manhood. No other human agency can establish 
a like standard of manhood and womanhood that shail prevail 
for all time. During the past forty years I can name but one 
Catholic man in the United States who displayed qualities of 
leadership that reached this ideal. Notwithstanding the great 
opportunities awaiting our action, all we seem able to do, as you 
say: “is to bleat, here and there, like foolish, helpless, timid 
lambs, and this though we number 19,000,000.” 

There is something seriously wrong somewhere. We need 
to look the situation squarely in the face. We must tell the 
bald truth. Do we encourage men to become leaders? Do we 
support a carefully directed system of training by which men 
of talent and the crusader spirit may become leaders? The 
greatest leaders are powerless unless they have a host of valiant 
men to lead, but little inferior in spirit and training to them- 
selves. What have we done to raise such a host? It is a com- 
mon reproach among ourselves that we appear to act more like 
timid lambs than men, a libel that would be resented promptly, 
if uttered by opponents. Selecting a man to march at the head 
of a pious parade, is not the best way to discover a leader or 
to train him for leadership. True leadership is not the result 
of favoritism or chance; like Dr. Holmes’ gentleman, the proc- 
ess should have begun several generations back. 

Nothing is more patent than the fact that we possess a super- 
abundance of material out of which great leaders may be made. 
When President Wilson, at the declaration of war, called on 
the ablest men in the country to give their services, he selected 
many Catholic men for posts of great responsibility. It is 
only by accident that we hear from time to time that other 
great captains of industry are Catholics, often by means of an 
obituary notice. Not many know that Chief Justice White and 
Justice McKenna, of the United States Supreme Court, are 
Catholics, names to head a list of several hundred, almost as 
distinguished in their several activities in business and the pro- 
fessions. If nothing is done to draw Catholic men together 
under high standards of fellowship and coopgation, we cannot 
establish high ideals or reach desired results. On the contrary 
we drift apart, and mediocre standards prevail. I believe the 
decay that has prevailed throughout Catholic countries is due to 
the neglect of the foregoing principle. 

A movement was inaugurated at Baltimore in November, 1889, 
to bring together the representative Catholic men of the coun- 
try, all who might be disposed to aid the many activities that 
should lead to higher standards. The occasion was coincident 
with the celebration of the Catholic Centenary of Baltimore, 
and the dedication of the Catholic University at Washington. 
It was known as “The Catholic Congress,” and there seem to 
be but few who remember it as the most notable gathering of 
Catholics ever held in North America. At its conclusion Arch- 
bishop Ireland said: 

Go back to your homes, and say to your fellow-Catholics 
that there is a departure among the Catholics of the United 
States. Tell them that there is a mission open for laymen. 
For my part, I am rejoiced. We will henceforth act in a 
manner worthy of our holy religion. As one of your 
bishops, I am ashamed of myself that I was not conscious 


before this of the power existing in the midst of the laity, 
and that I have not done anything to bring it out. 
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Is not the present the opportune time to bring together the 
best elements in each of the dioceses of the country, under some 
such plan as designed by the Baltimore Catholic Congress? 
Through these means your queries would soon receive favorable 
answers. In time real leaders would be discovered; and we 
should no longer be charged with doing nothing, for our con- 
duct and activities would establish the fact that Catholic man- 
hood and Catholic womanhood had become the world’s stand- 
ard of manhood and womanhood. ‘ 

New York. M. J. O’ConNELL. 


Disability Insurance for the Clergy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reply to a large number of priests who have written their 
opinions and ideas relative to the plan of the Clergy Casualty 
Company and its indemnity payable in case of sickness or acci- 
dent, permit me to state the following: The company has been 
organized on a conservative basis, and also in conformity with 
the insurance laws of the State of Nebraska. We thought it 
advisable to issue only one form of policy, hoping that the clergy 
would accept the same in the beginning, until such time as 
the Board of Directors feel that they can consistently issue a 
larger policy offering greater indemnity. It is the intention of 
the company to eventually issue a policy which will pay from 
$5,000 to $10,000 for accidental death, $1,000 for natural death, 
$100 per month for disability caused by sickness or accident, 
and to provide an old age benefit sufficiently large to maintain 
the average priest. However, we do not feel that the time is 
ripe; that will come only when the clergy show their apprecia- 
tion of the present policy by becoming members. Fully sixty 
per cent of the clergy now have disability insurance in some 
company, many in Protestant organizations. Why should they 
not support an organization of their own? If those priests who 
have policies in other companies will mail me a postcard, notify- 
ing me when their insurance expires, I shall gladly send them 
our application blank in due time to keep them protected. More- 
over, there is no provision in our policy preventing a person 
from carrying indemnity insurance in any other company simul- 
taneously. ! thank the clergy for their various suggestions, and 
shall be ready to answer personally any questions, if addressed to 
me at Bishop O’Connor Hall. 


Omaha, Neb. Jutius Hetrwer. 
Christianizing Americans 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There was received at my home during my absence a “ Me- 
” appeal for funds, from the “ American Campaign 


In prompt response the following letter was sent: 


morial Day 
Committee.” 


Mr. Atrrep R. K1MBALL, 

Treasurer American Campaign Committee. 

Dear Sir: On Wednesday of this week two circulars sent 
by your Society, and begging for contributions to your 
“ Christianizing’’ movement, were delivered to me. You 
make the statement, “ there are 20,000,000 Frenchmen not 
vitally connected with any religious organization, to whom 
Protestantism has a unique opportunity to appeal through 
the Société Centrale Evangélique. 

Permit me to say that, according to the last census, there 
are 60,000,000 Americans not “ vitally” nor in any other man- 
ner connected with any religious organization. It would 
appear more economical, as well as of more value to our 
country, to try to convert these, rather than the twenty mil- 
lions of Frenchmen. Granting that your figures as to the 
delinquency of the latter are correct, although I do not so 
concede, the great majority of them, before they die, will 
return to the Catholic Church, where they belong. 

Respectfully yours, 
CaroLInE M. Bascock, 
Should a reply be received from those who are seeking to 
heal the wounds of stricken France with the salve of Protes- 
tantism, I will endeavor to give it the same publicity that I de- 


sire to obtain for this. 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. NATHANIEL P. BABcocKk. 
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The Menace of the New Smith Bill 


66 ¥ NSIDIOUS” is the adjective which has been ap- 

I plied by competent critics to the new Smith- 
Towner bill. While correct, as far as it goes, “ insidious ” 
is undoubtedly a term that was chosen by truly charitable 
souls. A far stronger characterization might have been 
invoked, especially in view of the propaganda promoted 
chiefly by the National Education Association. This 
body, through its friends and followers, authorized and 
volunteer, is striving to create the comfortable belief that 
the.new Smith-Towner bill has been freed from the ob- 
jectionable clauses of the former bill, and that in particu- 
lar, it in no manner weakens the control of the local 
community over its schools. 

If this contention be true, the basic reason hitherto 
urged for the establishment of a Federal Department of 
Education, falls to the ground. But it is not true. It 
is wholly false. We have been told, even to boredom, 
that certain States and communities seemed thoroughly 
satisfied with exceedingly low standards in education, and 
that, in view of local indifference, nothing but a Federal 
Department, armed with Federal power, could raise them 
to a standard of educational decency. Yet, if the new 
bill proposes to leave all schools under the complete con- 
trol of the local authorities, and invests the Department 
of Education with no power to elevate local conditions 
by insisting upon its own programs and standards, its 
sole effect will be the subsidizing of low-grade schools in 
communities which are unable or unwilling to maintain 
schools of a higher type. 

The simple truth is that under the Smith-Towner bill, 
the Department of Education will have full power to dic- 
tate programs and standards, including provisions for 
the training of teachers, of its own exclusive choosing. It 
is highly important to remember that the Federal Gov- 
ernment always owns and controls whatever it pays for, 
and that the new Smith-Towner bill differs in no essential 
detail from the Smith bill, discussed in AMERICA since last 
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October. This fact is admitted by Senator Smith him- 
self. Whatever may be said by smooth-tongued lobbyists 
and special pleaders, the purpose of the bill is to establish 
at Washington one of the most dangerous forms ‘of 
autocracy that can bring a free people to speedy ruin. 
There should, therefore, be no slackening in the fight 
against this menace. In view of the vigorous measures 
now adopted to secure the passage of the Smith-Towner 
bill, that opposition should be redoubled. 


The Railroads and the Government 


SUALLY a railroad time table makes either dull or 

exasperating reading. You turn to it when plan- 
ning a journey and end by wondering why the compiler 
can not use plain dictionary words instead of the mystic 
symbols,“ <x + * ff T §”; or you pick it up languidly 
towards evening, after.the literature of the well-known 
“train-boy school” has lost whatever power it had to 
amuse or beguile. But the time tables prepared by our 
nothing less than paternal United States Railway Ad- 
ministration are a new species. They are true to the 
ancient type to the extent of puzzling the earnest intellect 
in search of precise information, but they do more than 
puzzle. Not only do they state facts, real or alleged, not 
only do they by turns amuse, beguile and puzzle, but they 
likewise indulge in prophecy. Thus under the head of 
“ General Information ” in a time table of recent vintage, 
the eager reader comes upon the following: 

This railroad is in possession and control of the Government 
of the United States. 

A trifle premature, perhaps. Just now no one seems to 
know whether the railroads control the Railway Adminis- 
tration and the Government, or whether the Railway 
Administration and the Government control the roads. 
The only clear points are that rates are higher and service 
poorer, and that day by day the deficit grows, leaving 
the citizen to pay the bill. Six months ago the deficit 
was rated in millions. Today it is calculated in billions, 
and the end is fot in sight. From the President down, no 
one seems able to cope with the situation, and the Gov- 
ernment finds itself in the position of the man who had 
caught a bear by the tail. It is a perilous business to 
hold on, but to let go may be even more perilous. 

Possibly the disasters which have thus far character- 
ized governmental control may put an end to the semi- 
socialistic scheme of adding railroading to the Govern- 
ment’s already long list of functions. But if not, wisdom 
is to be found in the prophecy prefixed to the Govern- 
ment’s time tables. Put the railroads in the hands of a 
political appointee with unlimited patronage at his dis- 
posal, and we have a new and dangerous factor in poli- 
tics. Railroad employees are numbered by the millions, 
and everyone has a vote. From time to time a Pierce 
returns to power, and with a weak Administration at 
Washington it would not be long before the prophecy of 
the railroad time table found its fulfilment. For the rail- 
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roads would be in fact and not in prospect, “in possession 
and control of the Government of the United States.” 


Christ and Caesarism 


HE conflict between Caesarism and the Church has 

been working towards a particularly definite form 
in this country during the last quarter-century. The con- 
flict itself is not new. It began with the life on earth of 
the Saviour of mankind, and when the darkness closed 
on the heights of Calvary, Caesarism seemed triumphant. 
Since the renewed assaults on the principle of authority, 
following the rejection, in the religious revolt of the six- 
teenth century, of the one great spiritual power which 
gave unity to European civilization, the conflict has been 
acute. Today, as on Calvary, Caesarism seems dominant, 
in the sense that the whole trend of thought, outside the 
Catholic Church, is to regard not God but the State, as 
the source of all power and authority. Men are asked 
to give to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
Caesar likewise, the things that are God’s. 

Yet if the calm and always balanced teachings of the 
Catholic Church be rejected, Caesarism is inevitable. 
There must be somewhere a bond of society and a reason 
for that bond. If the Church be rejected, the State will 
take its place. The world has tired of individualism. 
Its logical consequence is instability in all private rela- 
tions, and unrest, breaking out into revolt, in the State. 
The war brought home to men of all classes and creeds 
a deeper realization of its unsettling and anti-social char- 
acter. Unfortunately, however, there has not been an 
equal growth in realization of the truth that individualism 
cannot be put down by its opposite excess, Caesarism. 
On the contrary, we are now in a period which seeks in 
the State the sole and adequate protection ‘against the 
evils which menace society. Peace and tranquillity are 
to be established not so much by an appeal to what is 
best in man, as by an appeal to law and the policeman’s 
club. This would seem to be the explanation of the 
growing tendency to invest the State with unique, extraor- 
dinary and, in many instances, tyrannical power over re- 
ligion, the family, the child, and over private associations 
for the promotion of the geneyal welfare. We are now 
in danger of driving out individualism, only to replace 
it by the opposite extreme. No longer is the State re- 
garded as the agent to do those things for the citizen 
which the citizen can not well do for himself. It is now 
authorized to undertake a variety of functions, even 
those which it cannot perform as well as the individual, 
and many which, by the natural law, it is unfitted even 
to attempt. 

The end of these movements towards Caesarism is 
plain to all who read history with a seeing eye. The State 
which, entrenching upon the things that are God’s, will 
not do justice, is undermining its own foundation. No 
power on earth so consistently vindicates the just author- 
ity of the State as the Catholic Church, but she will not 
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tolerate the degradation of Caesarism. For she knows 
well that when the State refuses to admit the rightful 
claims of God over His creatures, the day is not far dis- 
tant when men will begin to deny the rightful claims of 
the State. 


Statistics of Church Membership 


WO different sets of “ church statistics ” have of late 

been widely circulated, both apparently indicating 
the relative retrogression of the Catholic Church. The 
statistics drawn up by Dr. Carroll accredited the “ Roman 
Catholics, in three bodies,’ with a total membership of 
14,927,466, and a gain for the last year of only 78,463. 
The second group of figures is based on the preliminary 
statistics for the decade from 1906 to 1916, issued by the 
Census Department at Washington. The tabulator is 
Victor Q. Masters, Superintendent of Publicity, Baptist 
Home Missions. The tables appeared in the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian and were given a wider publicity by the 
Literary Digest. Their report credits the Baptists and 
Methodists with an “approximate population” of 22,- 
000,000 each in the United States. These figures are ex- 
plained as including members, whose number in each 
instance is somewhat over 7,000,000, and “ other adher- 
ents.” The “ Roman Catholics” are accorded a bare total 
of 15,700,000. In the decennial figures of the eight larger 
religious denominations the “ Roman Catholics” show 
the smallest increase, a little less than eleven per cent as 
compared with the Baptist increase of twenty-eight per 
cent. 

There is often a purpose served in reprinting these 
figures. The Presbyterian, from the city of brotherly 
love, was deeply concerned at the time in proving to the 
Government that Catholics were far from deserving the 
credit they received in the press for their splendid partici- 
pation in the war and that their number of chaplains 
should have been reduced to “ restore a better equilibrium 
of justice.” A reductio ad absurdum is finally reached 
when the statistics assign to the non-Catholic religious 
bodies in the United States an “approximate popula- 
tion ” of 81,000,000— including no doubt a large number 
of the 60,000,000 infidels in the United States, who are 
always good Protestants at census time—as compared 
with 15,700,000 “ Roman Catholics.” 

We might suggest that an investigation be made into 
the church attendance of our city populations on any 
Sunday in the year, particularly during the present warm 
season and the vacation months. It would most likely 
leave the investigators under the impression that there 
are 81,000,000 “ Roman Catholics,” as compared with 
considerably less than 15,000,000 Evangelicals. 

But to come to the facts of the matter. The 1919 
edition of the “ Official Catholic Directory ” has just been 
given into the hands of the printer by Kenedy & Sons. It 
shows that the actual returns from the different dioceses 
place the number of Catholics in the United States at 
17,549,324, without accounting for the large “ floating ” 
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Catholic population. The inclusion of the latter, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Mr. Meier, the expert statistician of 
the “ Directory’ for fourteen years, would give us a 
total of more than 19,500,000. The increase registered 
for the past year is 133,021. Certainly the smallest in 
many years. Yet absolutely speaking, it is greater than 
that of any other religious denomination in the United 
States, according to Dr. Carroll’s own figures for the 
Evangelical Churches. Finally this increase is far from 
indicating our entire actual growth during the past year, 
since no fewer than fifty-four large dioceses have insti- 
tuted no new census. The increase of 133,021 represents, 
therefore, the growth of a section only of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. But what is of supreme 
significance is the fact that the growth of the Catholic 
Church during the last quarter of a century, as traced 
by the editor of the “ Directory,” amounted to 8,471,459, 
showing that during this brief period American Catholics 
have almost doubled their numbers. Our entire mem- 
bership now under the American flag is 26,332,650. 

It is with no spirit of complacency or self-laudation 
that we contemplate these figures. Yet they should give 
us heart to fight the good fight, to unite our strength for 
every noble purpose and for the defense of all the just 
rights of the Church. Above all we should remember 
that numbers mean little in themselves, and that the im- 
portant element of leadership can never be acquired un- 
less Catholics use to a far greater extent the advantages 
of Catholic higher education. 


The Fire of Pentecost 

HE solemnity of Pentecost commemorates, among 
other things, the in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit in 

the hearts of the Faithful. Coming down as tongues of 
fire to Our Lady and the Apostles on the first Whit- 
Sunday, He filled them to repletion with His seven-fold 
gifts, perfecting their intellects by the graces of wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge and counsel, strengthening 
their wills with the graces of fortitude, piety and fear 
of the Lord. As a ray of sunlight by passing through a 
prism is broken into the primary colors of the rainbow, 
the lambent flame of the Divine Comforter, so to speak, 
passed through the Apostles’ souls and appeared again 
in the practical asceticism of the Beatitudes, which may 
be considered as the Paraclete’s seven gifts carried into 

action. ' 
For it is heavenly wisdom to realize that to be “ poor 
in spirit” is far more blessed than to be a rich and hon- 
ored lover of pleasure; then the gift of fear finds ex- 
pression in Christian meekness, for he who holds the 
land of his own heart will not easily give way to anger, 
but will leave vengeance to God; by the gift of spiritual 
knowledge the Christian learns how to appraise the 
heavenly value of mourning and sorrow for sin; the gift 
of fortitude makes him “ hunger and thirst after jus- 
tice’; that of counsel teaches him how to be kind and 
“merciful” to all his fellow-pilgrims; the gift of un- 
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derstanding enables him to value properly cleanness of 
heart which sees God everywhere; and piety, the gift 
which helps Christians maintain a childlike attitude 
toward God and brotherly relations with the neighbor, 
will make its possessors blessed peace-makers. The 
eighth Beatitude, “ Blessed are they that suffer persecu- 
tion for justice sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ” may be considered a synopsis and confirmation 
of the preceding seven. 

The seven-fold gifts which the Apostles received on 
the first Pentecost all Catholics are given, but of 
course in far less fulness, when they receive the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, and the graces then imparted to 
the confirmed by the Holy Spirit through the ministry of 
the Bishop, permanently abide in the soul that is free 
from sin and by fervent prayer can be made to express 
themselves in the practice of the Beatitudes. So the fire 
of Pentecost, though thousands of years have passed 
since it first came to the Apostles, still gives warmth to 
the hearts, light to the minds and strength to the hands 
of all faithful Catholics who daily strive to make the 
Paraclete’s seven-fold gifts find practical expression in 
the Beatitudes. 


Woman's Vocation 

ea \ Vie women do not invent or discover things. 

We are marvelously stupid in these direc- 
tions,” is the admission made by Constance L. Maynard 
in an article contributed to the Hibbert Journal, an ad- 
mission which many a violent suffragist will probably 
consider highly imprudent. But the fact that, though 
millions of girls learn music, the great composers are 
all men; that though long generations of women have 
devoted themselves to cooking and sewing, the best chefs 
and tailors are men still, and that in the domain of 
poetry “it is a far cry from Sappho to Mrs. Browning,” 
makes the writer’s assertion that women “ hardly ever 
originate” quite tenable. Because the world’s thinkers 
and inventors are not women, however, there is no reason 
why the fair sex should consider themselves inferior in 
honor and influence to their masculine kith and kin. It 
is woman’s privilege to “set what price she will upon 
her own sweet self.”” Men will strive to live up to the 
standards she sets. Girl’ who make themselves cheap 
are punished by losing the reverence that Christian men 
ever since the Maiden-Mother of Our Saviour walked 
the earth, feel for womanhood. It is in her character as 
the molder of men, as the mother of tomorrow’s world, 
as the mother of the race that woman wields her greatest 
power, a lofty office which Miss Maynard admirably de- 
scribes in these words: ;, 

We women, we who constitute slightly more than half the 
human race, are told off to look after the future of the world. 
The prolonged period of immaturity lies in our hands, and we 
are meant to be the makers, teachers, and guardians of the next 
generation, those in whom lie slumbering the vast responsibilities 
and weighty decisions of the next thirty or forty years. Men 


have chiefly to do with what is, and they must make the best of 
the material which lies before them; but women have chiefly 
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to do with what will be, or rather (if we have eyes to see it) 
what ought to be. Our thoughts and aims lie a little beyond 
the blue horizon that encircles the present decade. Men have 
hard struggles, but they also have fruition, and we have not. 
The let that falls to us is nothing but endless hope that the 
future world will be better than the one we know. “ She stays 
the fair young planet in her hands,” sings Tennyson, and so she 
does indeed; for to her vision the planet is always fair and 
young, because the possibilities are as sweet to her and as full 
of promise as are the clear eyes of her children. 

These priceless services are done the world, moreover, 
not only by the mothers of families but by those num- 
berless maidens, too, who renounce the hope of marriage 
and the raptures of motherhood in order to heed a higher 
call and consecrate their lives to God by the religious 
vows. For they also by rearing, training and educating 
in our Catholic schools and academies, homes and or- 
phanages, refuges and hospitals, the children of other 
women, are building up the world of the future and 
forming for the commonwealth the citizens of tomorrow. 
By teaching the boys and girls committed to their care 
how to grow to be pure women, honest men and stanch 
Catholics our Sisterhoods are discharging for the State 
a patriotic duty equal to that of the woman who has the 
courage to rear a large family, for it will be anything bui 
an advantage to our country if the Americans of the next 
generation, however numerous they may be, are irre- 
ligious, impure and dishonest. 


The Intemperate Anderson 


R. ANDERSON, the pivoted tongue of the Anti- 

Saloon League, a society for the comfort of fa- 
natics and the diffusion of peruna, coca-cola, pickles 
and ginger-bread, has been on another spree, and that, 
too, in the presence of godly preachers who are so busy 
bawling against the innocent pleasures of life that they 
forget to condemn such favorite American vices as birth- 
control and polygamy “in a perpendicular line.” Of 
course Mr. Anderson’s weekly spree is quite respectable ; 
his eye is clear and his legs are firm; but his tongue— 
that is the organ that is drunk with wild assertions which 
in polite society are called untruths, in bourgeois circles, 
lies, while the epithet applied lower down is, by its very 
nature, forbidden publication. 

Imagine any man, except the intemperate Mr. An- 
derson, giving expression to this drivel: 

The President is unfortunate in the fact that the personnel of 
his closest advisers seems to be so constituted that it is possible 
for the brewers to get their stuff direct to him, as has been 
proved by their accurate admitted advance information as to his 
intentions respecting beer, whereas there is nobody equally close 
who is disposed to interpret fairly the Prohibition sentiment of 
the nation. In view of some phases of the activity of his own 
secretary, Mr. Joseph Patrick Tumulty, the time has come for 
a little plain talking. 

The Anti-Saloon League is not anti-Catholic, and the Catholic 
Church is not pro-liquor. Many Catholic priests have stood 
heroically for Prohibition, even at the risk of their lives. It is 
time for somebody to say, so the public will know, that a cer- 
tain element of the Catholic Church in New York last fall delib- 
erately and stealthily went out to put over a Catholic governor 
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by arousing religious prejudice through systematic circulation of 
the mendacious falsehood (sic) that the success of the opposing 
candidate, who happened to be a Protestant and committed to 
Prohibition, would interfere with religious liberty and prevent 
the securing of wine for sacramental uses in connection with 
the observance of the mass. 

The talk of running the New York Governor for President 
looks like these wet Catholics, who are defenders of the liquor 
traffic before they are defenders of any faith, having played the 
trick successfully once with respect to the governorship of the 
greatest State of the Union, now intend to try to sneak up on 
the off side of this moral issue and capture the Presidency in 
1920 by a secret coalition between the German brewers and cer- 
tain ecclesiastics who expect to deceive the honest, well-meaning, 
patriotic membership of the Catholic Church by false state- 
ments to the effect that the Church itself is being assailed. 

We do not even intimate that the President personally is a 
party to any such thing, but his secretary is a very zealous, 
ubiquitous politician... . 

We believe that nobody will be quicker to repudiate the 
scheme which now seems to be on foot than the host of right- 
thinking, patriotic, American-minded, sincere, God-fearing, man- 
loving members of the Catholic Church. In our judgment the 
President does not represent the convictions of American Catho- 
lics any more than he does the American Protestants. 


From three standpoints this harangue is entirely be- 
neath contempt: Truth, tolerance and the English lan- 
guage are all equally violated by it. But perhaps Ander- 
son can be forgiven the crime against the language. For 
surely the discovery of a mendacious falsehood is inter- 
esting, and the fact that “talk .. . looks like wet Catho- 
lics ” is equaled only by the smile of the Cheshire cat. 
Truly dry Catholics have escaped a horrible fate, for 
what man can bear the ignominy of “ looking” like An- 
derson’s cant. ° 

But there is a serious aspect to this question. Ander- 
son may or may not be a puppet, but he is not altogether 
a political fool. Whither does his speech lead? Is the 
religio-political organization for which he works minded 
to make religion an issue in 1920? It is not above such 
tactics ; neither is the audience which he addressed. 

Both will bear watching, for, although Anderson de- 
clares that the Anti-Saloon League is not anti-Catholic, 
yet his speech, delivered in the name of the aforesaid 
League is one of the most contemptibly anti-Catholic 
harangues uttered in many a day. For the rest, it is en- 
tirely too bad that the priests who “ have stood heroically 
for Prohibition, even at the risk of their lives,” are not 
in a position to instruct their Methodist hero and leader 
in the ethics of truth and Prohibition. They owe this 
slight 1eturn to him for his canonization of them and for 
his dramatic revelation that they were in constant danger 
of death, at the hands of wet Catholics, people, appar- 
ently, who were baptized and have sufficient Catholic 
spirit left to put prayer and the Sacraments above a 
miserable, hypocritical statute which, without cause, de- 
prives men of the legitimate exercise of a natural right, 
and that at the behest of a crew of preachers, not one of 
whom would stand in his pulpit and condemn the rotten- 
ness of divorce and birth-control and other hideous social 
evils. 
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Literature 


BRAND WHITLOCK’S CARDINAL MERCIER 


66 H E is one of those great beings that in a world crowded 

with little men lift themselves far above the mass and 
by the sheer force of moral grandeur radiate sweetness and 
light. In his presence all cares, all petty feelings, and all haunt- 
ing fears fade away; one is before eternal verities, and we felt 
that night as though we had had a prophet in the house.” 

Those are the words with which Mr. Brand Whitlock ends 
his discerning appraisal of the character and personality of 
Belgium’s heroic Primate, Cardinal Mercier. In the tragic story 
of the German occupation which our Minister at the Court 
of Brussels has so graphically told in his recent two-volume 
work “Belgium, a Personal Narrative” (Appleton), he has 
drawn a series of lifelike portraits and vividly described a 
number of memorable scenes which will keep the book one of 
high and permanent historical value. All the leading characters 
in the drama—King Albert, Burgomaster Max, Herbert Hoover, 
Leon Théodor, the Marquis of Villalobar, Edith Cavell, Baron 
von der Lancken and General von Bissing—move and speak in 
Mr. Whitlock’s pages like well-graced actors on the stage and 
the deeds of injustice and horror resulting from the German 
invasion, such as the ruthless murder of villagers, the cruelty of 
military rule in Brussels, the indefensible deportations and the 
heavy penalties laid by the Germans on Belgian patriotism are 
described by the author as calmly as could reasonably be ex- 
pected from an “ officially neutral” onlooker who had learned to 
admire and love Catholic Belgium exceedingly. 

There are no finer pages in Mr. Whitlock’s book, however, 
than those he writes to describe the commanding personality and 
intrepid conduct of Cardinal Mercier. The Primate of Belgium 
is introduced sitting on Christmas Day “in the grey old ecclesias- 
tical palace in Malines, its roof fallen in from the shells that 
had rained upon it during the fierce battles of August and 
September, penning in sorrow, but in the lofty valiance of an 
indomitable will” that now famous New Year’s Day Pastoral, 
so full of patriotism, which brought about the arrest of its author 
and of many priests who read it from the pulpit. “ Tell him 
I am saying Mass,” was the message tht Cardinal sent to the 
German officer who came to the episcopal palace at six o’clock 
Monday morning. “No, his Eminence must appear at once” 
was the answer. So the Cardinal put off his vestments, received 
General von Bissing’s long letter and promised to send an early 
reply. “I give you my word of honor not to leave my palace” 
he said to the officer. The latter, however, at first was for 
staying in the same room with the Cardinal but finally he 
was shamed into retiring to the courtyard. But attempts to 
force the imprisoned Primate to retract his Pastoral were un- 
availing, and when von Bissing published an order falsely assert- 
ing that the Cardinal had forbidden the Pastoral to be read 
again, his Eminence wrote: 

Neither verbally nor in writing have I withdrawn any, and 

I do not now withdraw any, of my former instructions, and 

I protest against the violence done to the liberty of my 

pastoral ministry. 

Some six weeks after his clash with the German authorities, 
Cardinal Mercier called upon Mr. Whitlock to offer his thanks 

for what America had done for Belgium and to present our 
Minister with an autographed copy of the renowned Pastoral. 
This is the author’s accoiint of the impression then produced 
upon him by the Cardinal: 


He entered, advanced, tall and strong and spare, in the 
long black soutane with the red piping and the sash, not 
with the stately, measured pace that one associates with the 
red hat, but with long, quick strides, kicking out with im- 
patience the skirt of his soutane before him as he walked, 
as though it impeded his movements. He was impressive 





in his great height and he bent slightly forward with an 
effect of swooping on, like an avenging justice. But his 
hand was outheld, and in his mobile countenance and 
kindly eyes there was a smile, as of sweetness and light, 
that illumined the long, lean visage. 

When he had laid off the low black beaver hat, with its 
cord and tassels of red and gold, and seated himself in 
one of the Government’s ugly leather chairs, he adjusted 
the little red calotte that covered the poll whereon the grey 
hair had long been thinning, drew off his red gloves and 
as he sat his long fingers played for an instant with a gold 
pectoral cross and chain that hung before him, then found 
a pair of common steel-rimmed eye-glasses and played with 
them instead. The detail seemed to be expressive of the 
utter simplicity of the man in all that concerned him per- 
sonally; for if, in all that pertained to his high office as a 
prince of the Church, he was correct, punctilious even, in 
all purely personal ways he was as simple, as unpretentious, 
as modest as one of those rugged primeval natures to which 
one instantly compared him. His hands were large and 
powerful and of the weathered aspect of his face. It was 
a countenance full of serene light, with little of the typic- 
ally ecclesiastical about it: a High brow, a long nose, lean 
cheeks, strong jaw and a large mobile mouth, humorous 
and sensitive—the mouth of the orator, but with thin lips 
that could close in impenetrable silence. The eyes were blue, 
and they twinkled with a lively intelligence and kindly humor. 
Perhaps I could do no better, in the effort to give some 
impression of him, than to say that, had it not been for 
those touches of red in his black garb, he would have re- 
called some tall, gaunt, simple, affectionate Irish priest, 
whose life was passed in obscure toil among the poor, in 
humble homes, amid lowly lives whose every care and pre- 
occupation he knew and sympathized with, going about at 
night alone in all weathers, unsparing of himself, visiting 
the sick and the imprisoned, forgetting to eat, accustomed 
to long weary vigils, and of an independence that needed 
none of the reliances or approvals of this earth. 

There was something primal, original about him, a man 
out of the people, yet above them—one of those rare and 
lofty personalities who give the common man hope because 
they are like him, and yet better, greater than he, and so 
create in him new aspirations and higher hopes because 
they demonstrate in their sufficient selves what a common 
man may become if only he have the will by devotion, by 
abnegation, by sacrifice, and by love. In his mere presence 
one felt all little things shrivel up, and wondered why small 
annoyances should fret and irritate; and when he had gone 
the impalpable influences of his lofty spirit hung for hours 
about one in the air. 


The next chapter of Mr: Whitlock’s book in which Cardinal 
Mercier figures prominently is that vividly describing the ser- 
mon his Eminence delivered in the church of Ste. Gudule on 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of Belgium’s independence. The 
scene was an impressive one, everybody of importance was 
present, for the Cardinal was expected to speak. “After the 
Evangel the throngs were suddenly agitated with excitement, 
and there he was, a striking figure, in a gold cope, his ex- 
traordinary height, accentuated by the mitre on his brow.” The 
world now knows almost by heart the burning words that the 
“good shepherd of Mechlin” then addressed to his flock. He 
urged them to be courageous, patient and united and to allow 
“the great law of the austerity of life to penetrate them,” for 
out of sacrifice would come the light: Per Crucem ad Lucem. 
That same day the city of Brussels was fined a million marks by 
the German Governor-General because a group of Belgians 
catching sight of their patriotic Primate entering his motor-car, 
shouted out: “ Vive le Cardinal!” 

When the news reached Cardinal Mercier that the invader 
actually intended to wrest Belgian workmen from their homes 
and families and transport them into Germany to labor there in 
the place of subjects of the Kaiser who would thus be free to 
go to the front, his Eminence promptly sent a strong protest 
against the intended injustice. To Baron von der Lancken he 


wrote: 





















I hope that you will employ all your influence with the 
superior authorities to avoid such an outrage. And do not 
talk to us, I beg you, of the need of protecting domestic 
order or alleviating the burdens of public charity. Spare us 
that bitter irony. You know well that public order is 
not threatened and that all the moral and civil influences 
would lend you spontaneously their aid if it were in danger. 
The unemployed are not a burden to the official charity, and 
it is not your money which aids them. 

And after reminding General von Bissing of the guarantees 
his Eminence had received from the German authorities that no 
deportations would take place the Cardinal called attention to 
the fact that they were actually going on and ended his letter 
with the strong appeal: 


In the name of the liberty of domicile and of the liberty 
of work; in the name of the inviolability of families; in 
the name of the moral interests which the measures of de- 
portation would deeply compromise; in the name of the 
word given by the government of the province of Antwerp 
and by the Governor-General, immediate representative of 
the highest authority of the German Empire, I respectfully 
beg your Excellency to be kind enough to withdraw the 
measures of forced labor and of deportation threatened the 
Belgian workmen, and to be good enough to reinstate in 
their homes those who have already been deported. Your 
Excellency will appreciate how painful would be for me the 
weight of the responsibility that I would have to bear as 
regards these families if the confidence which they have 
given you through my intermediary and at my request had 
been lamentably deceived. I persist in believing that it will 
not be thus. 


But the Cardinal’s protests were all in vain, for thousands and 
thousands of Belgian workmen were torn from their homes, sent 
into Germany and reduced there practically to the condition of 
slaves. The pages Mr. Whitlock has written to describe this 
crowning infamy of the German occupation are among the most 
powerful in the book. 

The last appearance of Cardinal Mercier in the author’s 
narrative is the account of his Eminence’s farewell call on the 
American Minister a few days before the latter left Brussels 
owing to the impending outbreak of war between Germany and 
the United States. He writes: 


He [Cardinal Mercier] came Thursday afternoon at tea- 
time, tall, majestic, with the simplicity of the truly great— 
such blue eyes of virtue and lofty courage! .. . His 
Eminence expressed sorrow, and showed sorrow, at our 
going. He spoke with beautiful appreciation of America 
and what America had done for Belgium, and said that 
Belgium had lost her “stay and support ”"—* L’Amérique— 
la force, lautorité, d’une grande nation.” His voice was 
vibrant with emotion; he was still a moment, and bowed his 
grey head. . . . I told him that after the war he would 
have to make a voyage to America where he was so much 
loved and admired, and when I related how Protestant 
clergymen and Jewish rabbis had united with the priests 
of his own faith to praise his courage and to extol his 
patriotism, he looked at me in the astonishment that was the 
product of his modesty. He feared that he was too old to 
undertake the voyage, there was the question of sea-sick- 
ness, but I assured him that in summer the ocean for him 
would be as smooth as les étangs d’lxelles. Over and over 
again he thanked me for what, as he was generous enough 
to say, I had done for Belgium. I wish that I might give 
all the conversation, and I wish more than all that I might 
give some sense of the charm and puissance of his person 
ality. The effect of his visit was most uplifting. 

From the foregoing portrait of the great Cardinal Mercier as 
drawn by Mr. Whitlock in his “ Belgium, a Personal Narrative” 
a fair estimate may be made of the work’s historical value and 
literary charm. 


WALTER Dwicnrt, S. J. 


THE WORLD’S REBUKE 


Ireland, put your armor by, 

Doff your helm and sheathe your sword; 
All the wars are fought and won. 

You that fought in them and bled 
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Who are you that you should cry 

On the vengeance of the Lord 

And the memory of your dead? 
Sheathe your sword, the fight is done. 
Get you to the arts of peace, 

Get you to the field and mart, 
Though the field’s not yours to plow, 
Though the dregs of your despair 
Mount to fury in your heart, 

Peace, the battle’s over now; 

Is it hard for you to cease? 

Here is raiment for your wear, 

Here is raiment, warp and woof, 
Woven at the Stranger’s loom, 

Here are laws for your behoof 
Fashioned in the Stranger’s hall. 
Ireland, turn from fantasy, 

Alone of all the world in thrall, 

Bow your head and bend your knee, 
Kiss the hand that wrought your doom. 
Writ in blood and blurred with tears 
Are the annals of your wrong; 
Century adds to century 

The sad total of your years. 

You the holy and the strong, 

You the dauntless and the dear, 

You that laughter use and song 

For the mask of your distress, 

You untouched by any fear, 

You to be without redress 

In the hour of victory, 

Houseless, you that never turned 
Heedless from the unhoused head, 
Beggared, you that never spurned 
Them that sought to share your bread, 
Your own the only land your arm 
May not free nor shield from harm. 


BLANCHE M. KeELty, Litt. D. 
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Carven From the Laurel Tree. Essays. By THroporeE May- 


narp. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 


The author of this readable little volume of essays, some of 


There also are the short, strong horsemen of the Robert- 
ian house, half hidden by their leather shields, and their 
sons before them growing in vestment and majesty, and 
taking on the pomp of the Middle Ages; Louis VIL, all cov- 
ered with iron; Philip the Conqueror, Louis IX., who alone 
is surrounded with light: they stand in a winding, inter- 
minable procession, this great crowd of kings; they loose 
their armor, they take their ermine on, they are accom- 
panied by their captains and their marshals; at last, in their 
attitude and in their magnificence, they sum up in themselves 
the pride and the achievement of the French nation. But 
time has dissipated what it could not tarnish, and the process 
of a thousand years has turned these mighty figures into un- 
substantial things. You may see them in the grey end, of 
darkness, like a pageant all standing still. You look again, 
but with the growing light and with the wind that rises 
before morning they have disappeared. 


the best of which first appeared in America, is better known as 
a Catholic poet of the Chesterton-Belloc school, for he has al- 
ready published three books of excellent verse. Of the thirteen 
papers in the volume “The Humor of the Saints” and “Sanctity 
and the Sanitary-Inspector” are the most whimsical and amus- 
ing, while “The Gild Idea” and “Roman and Utopian More” are 
the most solid and constructive. 
last, which should have been omitted, deal with literary criticism. 
In his paper on “Poets’ Prose,” the author calls attention to the 
“mystery and magic” in the following passage from Belloc’s 
book on Danton: 


The other essays, except the 
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“The Drama of the Dramatists” is a just appraisal of the 
poetry written by the two Catholic ladies who were known to 
their readers by the name of “Michael Field,”. the prescient 
tragedy of whose passing can be discerned in the stanzas: 


I have loved odors well, 

Loved frankincense and hydromel: 
The Angels know I have been very far 
After where wild roses are; 

And celled morsels of ambergris 

Have risen up to my heart as peace. 


Will the Cross confer 
One day with my breast as a bundle of myrrh? 
This would be, if I would let, 
Rather as an English violet, 
That would make all my bosom’s room, 
A very murmur of perfume— 
This would be, if I would suffer it. 

Readers will marvel at Mr. Maynard’s courage in including 
a paper “On Drinking Songs” in his book, now that the whole 
world is fondly expected to “go dry.” But what will they say 
when they are told that he actually intends to bring out at an 
early date nothing less than an “Anthology of Drinking Songs”? 

W. D. 





The Candle of Vision. By A. E. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

VERY Irishman has two eyes, said Mr. Shaw; and Mr. 

Chesterton made a brilliant commentary upon that remark 
of Shavian wisdom. Chesterton holds that an Englishman has 
only one eye, and therefore runs off into sentimentalities, such 
as the sentimental cult of Kipling in England. But an Irishman 
sees with one eye the fancy, the dream, the airy-fairy bodings 
of the imagination; and with the other eye he sees that after all 
it is only a fancy, a dream, the airy stuff of imagination. And 
when one reads this new product of the fertile brain of A. E., 
the reader is in a quandary to discover if A. E. has lost the 
use of his normal eye. He is a poet, rich in the delicate and 
subtle performances of his craft; and on another side, one 
which the world at large will deem more practical, he can 
draw up excellent lessons in economics and sociology. But 
the apparent seriousness of this new book invites the suspicion 
that A. E. lacks a very simple lesson in psychology, especially 
in the productive and reproductive powers of the imagination. 
As a record of personal experiences “The Candle of Vision” 
is entrancing, a splendid record and a fanciful analysis of his 
imaginative agility; but his journey out into the wide sea of 
explanation of these “sight-seeing meditations” leaves him too 
often lost in mid-ocean. 

His report of the marvelous creations of his imagination is 
as engaging as any poetry he ever wrote, but his effort to ex- 
plain the casualty of these dream-pictures and experiences is as 
fanciful as the pictures themselves. For he writes: 

When I meditate I feel in the images and thoughts which 
throng about me the reflections of personality, but there are 
also windows in the soul through which can be seen images 
created not by human but by the divine imagination. * * 
Whence or when were the originals of the pictures we see 
in dream or reverie? There must be originals; and, if we 
are forced to dismiss as unthinkable any process by which 
the pictures of our personal memory could unconsciously be 
reshaped into new pictures which appear themselves pose Ty 
tic copies of originals, which move, have light, color, form, 
shade such as nature could bestow, then we are led to be- 
lieve that memory is an attribute of all living things and of 
Earth also, the greatest living creature we know, and that 
she carries with her, and it is accessible to us, all her long 
history, cities far gone beyond time, empires which are dust, 
or are buried with sunken continents beneath the waters. 
How gloriously A. E. errs in that brief excerpt! But A. E. 

is an Irishman with two eyes, we feel, and he sees that his 
explanatory eye does not explain the things seen by his dream 
eye under “ The Candle of Vision.” M. E. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Michael Williams, a gifted journalist whose work is 
familiar to America’s readers, is the editor of a new illustrated 
monthly called the National Catholic War Council Bulletin, pub- 
lished at 930 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, the first 
issue of which has lately appeared. Bishop Muldoon in “A 
Word to Our Readers,” announces that the object of the maga- 
zine is to disseminate “among the citizens of our country a 
wide and continuous knowledge of the nature, the extent, and 
the importance of the work being done by the Catholic Church 
in America through the agency of the National Catholic War 
Council.” The editor then gives a good account of that asso- 
ciation’s work, John B. Kennedy tells “ Where the K. of C. War 
Work Stands,” May M. Murphy explains the scope of “ The Na- 
tional Service School for Women,” Mr. Williams shows how 
enthusiastically “The Catholic Program of Reconstruction” has 
been received, and the “ Departure of the Third Overseas Unit” 
is described. Another magazine born not long ago is the Grail, 
which has as a subtitle, “a popular Eucharistic monthly pub- 
fished by the Benedictines” of St. Meinrad, Indiana, Father 
Benedict Brown, O. S. B., being the editor. The first number 
offers a good variety of sketches, verses and stories bearing for 
the most part on devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. AMERICA 
cordially wishes both the Bulletin and the Grail a long and pros- 
perous career. 





Mrs. Mary C. E. Wemyss’s recent novel, “Oranges and 
Lemons” (Houghton-Mifflin) tells about the amusing complica- 
tions that ensue when a sedate bachelor-uncle receives into 
his household ‘a lively nineteen-year-old niece and her litte 
sister, “ Shan’t,” a child who could hardly live outside the covers 
of a book. There are also an opinionated maiden aunt and a 
scheming family friend to add to the merriment. Though the 
dialogue is generally clever, the wit sometimes runs rather thin. 
The story is not equal to some of the author’s earlier books.—— 
“* Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire ” (Scribner’s) is the latest of J. M. Bar- 
rie’s plays to be brought out in the new uniform edition that 
has already been praised in these columns. The comedy’s plot, 
it will be remembered, turns on the ridiculous things that happen 
when the youthful Amy, who has been attending a course of 
problem plays, tries to settle in the accepted stageland fashion 
the supposed matrimonial entanglements of her delightful 
parents. Barrie’s wit sparkles all through the play, and the 
stage directions of the acting version are spun out into droll 
comments and reflections. Margaret Baillie-Saunders’ novel, 
“Black Sheep Chapel” (Doran), which seems to be her first 
book, follows in an artistic, interesting way the fortunes of 
“Rody,” an illegitimate child, and of the fair Rosamond, his 
playmate. The boy is brought up by George Pencraft, an ex- 
ceedingly “high” Anglican and, after discovering his graceless 
parents, but being well scorched by temptation in the process, 
he decides to make amends for their sin by becoming a celibate 
“priest.” The book is full of clever satirical passages on Eng- 
lish church-folk, and contains good characterizations. 








Vision, which is described as “a magazine and review of 
Mysticism and Spiritual Reconstruction,” and is edited by Dor- 
othy Grenside and Galloway Kyle, is a new British monthly pub- 
lished by Erskine MacDonald, Ltd., Malory House, Feather- 
stone Buildings, London. The magazine’s expressed “aim is to 
bring vision where vision is needed and to seek the hidden gold 
that Divine alchemical processes are perpetually transmuting 
from the dust of the earth.” The stanzas “To a Roadside 
Daisy,” by “C. B.,” are pretty, and “A Mystic’s Calendar for 
May” is full of good quotations, but the prose articles in the 
magazine seem to point to its becoming an organ of the Spiritist 
heresy and of Theosophy——The May-June number of the 
Poetry Review opens with a helpful paper on “Sonority in 
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Verse,” by John Lawrence Lambe; Theodore Maynard has a 
good review of “Some Working-Men Poets,” and the best 
metrical contributions to the number are Margaret Leonora 
Eyles’ three poems on “ The New Crusade” in behalf of chil- 
dren, the third one, called “ St. Christopher,” running thus: 


“Old rugged Saint, the night is very cold, 
The winds are crying, and the waters roar— 
Turn back this vagrant wanderer from your door—” 


“Who helps a wanderer, struggling in the dark, 
May win rich guerdon and a crown of gold.” 


“Old tired Saint, hear the wild waters’ fling! 
They lap like hungry mouths, upon the stones— 
Turn back this wanderer, who faints and moans—” 


“Who helps a traveler, sick and poor and lone, 
May win the honors of a mighty king.” 


“Old resting Saint, the night is very wild! 
The day was hard, and you can strive no more; 
Tis but a child who beats the bolted door—” 


“Who bears the burden of a little child 
Carries the Lord of Heaven on his back.” 
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EDUCATION 
True Church Music 


HES universal and pious custom of praising God by means of 

song, is of such ancient date, and so conducive to real de- 
votion, that the practice requires no words of recommendation. 
Yet, while admiring the sanctity of this institution, we observe 
on all sides an almost total neglect in the cultivation of real 
church music. When every heart and every voice should be 
spent in singing the praises of the Most High God in the music 
worthy of His sacred temples, we hear very little of pure church 
music at our services today. Who can forbear regretting this 
neglect, that realizes the sanctity of the dwelling place of Him 
Who is ever present upon our altars? 


THE Purpose oF CHURCH MusIc 


HURCH music began with the Church, and has developed 
with her liturgy down through the centuries. In fact, music 
has been employed in the worship of God in all ages. We find 
numerous examples in the Old Testament, of the intimate rela- 
tion between music and Divine worship. In the New Testament, 
the most striking lesson is given us by Our Lord Himself, in 
the singing of the hymn at the institution of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist at the Last Supper. All through Scripture we have direct 
precepts and exhortations, to sing praises “unto the Lord our 
God.” The sublime office of music in the Church, then, is to 
animate and enliven the feelings, devotion, to raise the mind and 
the heart to God. It is one of the Church’s most effective 
weapons in her great work here upon earth, against the powers 
of darkness. The truths of Holy Church are so sublime, that 
the mere spoken word does not reveal their entire meaning, and 
therefore they must be expressed by means of the Divine art. 
Church music, then, has a solemn and a noble mission. By it, 
truthgis presented to the heart in a most forcible manner, pious 
feelings are aroused, and the affections elevated. It is as a reli- 
gious exercise alone, that we consider music in the Church, and 
when introduced for any other purpose, it is as entirely out of 
place as any other profane custom that we might introduce into 
our churches. Music was instituted in the Church by Divine 
appointment, to subserve a religious purpose, namely, to excite 
pious emotions and to stimulate true devotion. St. Augustine, 
‘in his “Confessions,” says of music: “How abundantly did I 
weep before God to hear those hymns of thine, being touched to 
the very quick by the voices of thy sweet church song. The 
voices flowed into my ears, and thy truth pleasingly instilled into 
my heart, which caused the affection of my devotion to over- 
flow, and my ears to run over, and happy did I feel myself 
therein.” 


Its PLAceE 1n WorSHIP 


INCE the mission of church music is such a holy and noble 
one, can we estimate the responsibility of those who have 
it in their power to cause it to attain the end for which it is 
introduced into our services? It were better that music should 
not be introduced at all into public worship, if it does not ac- 
complish its end. Its influence in the Church is not merely of 
a negative character. It is not merely to “fill in” between the 
different parts of our services, as some would have it. It is 
intimately connected with religious feeling, cherishing on the 
one hand or destroying on the other, those pious emotions, which 
the sublime services of Holy Church are designed to call into 
exercise. “ Nothing raises the soul,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“and frees it from earthly affections and bodily ties, to fill it 
with love for true wisdom, causing in it a dislike for all things 
of present life, as a harmonious melody and the rhythm of a 
Divine canticle.” 
Singing God’s praises, then, is a part of public worship, and 








when these praises breathe the right spirit, they make their ap- 
peal directly to the heart, and are at once solemn and delight- 
ful. On the other hand, if the music with which these praises 
are clothed, is worldly and frivolous, it becomes a hindrance, 
rather than a help to devotion, and often prevents, in a great 
degree, the good effects which should result from attendance at 
Holy Mass, and the other services on Sunday. Unfortunately, 
church music as it exists today in many of our churches, falls 
far short of its noble mission. It is calculated only to enter- 
tain the congregation, to withdraw attention from the meaning 
of the words, to make the sublime services of the altar merely 
secondary, to unfit the mind for any pious emotions, in short, to 
frustrate the noble end and mission of the institution itself. 


PLaIn SONG 


F we look about us for church music in its most sublime mani- 
festation, we find it only in that glorious chant, compared to 
which our modern figured music is but a shadow. The glorious 
chant of the Church is as primitive as it is universal, for when 
St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the fourth century, took up 
the work of teaching it to his clergy, a large part of it was al- 
ready old. It began with the Church and has partaken of the 
unceasing life of that Church, so that while it is the oldest 
of surviving music, it is also the youngest. We say it is old 
in the same sense that the stars and sun are old. It is old 
in nothing but years, for like the Church to whose liturgy it is 
wedded, it is a fountain of beautiful and eternal youth. It is 
heaven-inspired music, clothed with angelical character. 
Considering this almost infinite superiority of the chant, com- 
monly known as plain song or Gregorian chant, to other styles 
of music, how can we explain the neglect and coldness with 
which it is treated and the delay in introducing it into all of 
our churches? Can it be that plain chant offers difficulties that 
modern music does not possess? On the contrary, the knowl- 
edge of plain song is very easily acquired. It seems as i? our 
who first adapted it to the liturgy, intended that 
everyone possessing voice and ear, should be able to sing it 
without much study. Others affect to despise it, referring to it 
as barbarous, rustic, or grotesque. Can we explain the attitude 
of mind of such, by supposing that they have made a deep 
and serious study of the chant? The proof of the chant is in 


ancestors 


the hearing. But after a life-long acquaintance with the spirit’ 


of modern music, it is not to be expected that every listener, 
be he musician or not, will discern its beauty and grandeur on 
first hearing. The chant is merely melodious and declamatory, 
without harmony, and it is not to be wondered at that it 
sounds strange to the modern ear, accustomed to measured 
music with its harmonized melodies. Again, modern music is 
composed in two scales only, so that one must rebuild his 
notions of tonality and accustom his ear to melodies composed 
in eight different scales. Thus we can reduce all the objections, 
against the introduction of Gregorian chant into our churches, 
to ignorance as to the difficulties it offers, and ignorance as to 
its musical worth and spirit. Great men, composers and musi- 
cians in all the ages of the world have sounded the praises of 
the glorious chant of the Church. St, Bernard says of the 
Chant: “In that chant, unhappy souls find joy, weary minds, 
comfort, lukewarm souls, a beginning of fervor, sinners, an 
allurement toward contrition. No matter how hardened are the 
hearts of worldly men, they are bound, at the sound of the 
beautiful chant to feel at heart a beginning of love for the 
things of God.” Leo XIII of blessed memory calls Gregorian 
chant “the handmaid and helpmate of the ‘most holy rites.” 
“Gregorian melodies,” says he, moreover, “are imbued, when 
skilfully used, with a great power, joined to a wonderful solem- 
nity and sweetness, which are well calculated to excite devout 
feelings and salutary thoughts in the hearts of all hearers.” 
Gounod, one of the greatest church musicians and composers of 
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his day, says of the glorious chant: “The works of the most 
renowned artists cannot be compared with the majesty of the 
sublime chant, daily heard in our temples.” Mozart consented 
to sacrifice his laurels of glory as a musical composer, for the 
honor of being the author of the “Preface.” Such was the 
high esteem, in which ecclesiastical chant was held by the great 
minds of the world. 


THE CHANT IN THE SCHOOL 


Enough has been said of the excellence of that glorious in- 
stitution of holy Church, Gregorian chant. No doubt, the need 
of reformation in church music has long been impressed upon 
the average church organist and choir-master, nay, even upon 
the average church-goer. The music that is generally heard 
in our churches is far from meeting the requirements of the 
Motu Proprio of Pius X of holy memory, on church music. 
Yet it only requires a courageous and united effort to bring 
about a change for the better. Why not bring the glorious 
chant of the Church back to its: true home? Why not teach 
the chant to our children, as they are taught to read, so that 
they will have a thorough knowledge of it, and acquire a love 
for it in after life? Until something of this kind is done, it is 
vain to expect any great or lasting improvement. The task is 
easy, when we take into consideration the fact that we have the 
children at hand every day in our parochial schools. It is a 
mistake, fatal to the interests of the chant, to suppose that it 
cannot be taught in childhood. As all plain-chant music appears 
now in modern notation, the knowledge which the child acquires 
in the ordinary singing lesson, becomes an asset in its instruc- 
tion in the chant. Very little extra labor is necessary beyond 
that of teaching modern music in the schools. Some time each 
day should be given to the practice of the chant, so that in 
time, the children will imbibe its spirit and learn to love it. 


F. JosepH Ketty, Mus. D. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Curious Blindness in Newman 


ARDINAL NEWMAN was undoubtedly one of the master 
minds of his century. Indeed, it may well be that he will 
come to be ranked among the master minds of all the ages. If 
not the first, yet he was the most successful, in showing how 
present Catholic teaching harmonizes perfectly with the original 
deposit of Faith. His remarkable work, “ The Development of 
Doctrine,” marks an era in theological thinking. 

But it was not only as a theologian that Cardinal Newman at- 
tained and has held an enviable reputation. His “Grammar of 
Assent” is a classic on one of the most fundamental and im- 
portant problems of human thought, and while not a great poet, 
his verses have nevertheless lived. His “Lead Kindly Light” 
is still one of the most popular hymns with all English-speaking 
Christians. As a preacher he not only achieved a notable suc- 
cess while living, but, what is much more difficult, he was able 
to write sermons that are read today as masterpieces of Eng- 
lish. And as a controversialist he stands supreme. His “ Diffi- 
culties of Anglicans,” his “ Present Position of Catholics,” and 
his wonderful “ Apologia” would have been sufficient of them- 
selves to make his name immortal. 

Yet it was not merely as a literary craftsman, as a theologian, 
as philosopher, as apologist, as preacher that Cardinal Newman 
deserves to be remembered. His vision as a practical church- 
man was equally remarkable. Cardinal Newman saw and ap- 
preciated the difficulties of the Catholic Church in England and 
the measures necessary to remove them, with a keenness of sight 
surpassed by few of his generation. And in what might be 
called his private life he showed a very wide versatility, being 
interested in literature, music and politics. 
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SocraL STIRRINGS IN His TIME 


UITE extraordinary, therefore, is the great Cardinal’s com- 

plete lack of interest in one of the most important and 
vital questions agitating the Englishmen of his day, and one inti- 
mately connected with his priestly activities in a big manufac- 
turing center. When he showed such an astounding grasp of 
practical ecclesiastical affairs, such depth of thought, such vari- 
ety of interest, we naturally expect that he should have been 
interested in the great social movement of his time. If he did 
not give an impetus to this movement or evolve some satisfac- 
tory solution for the problem, at least we might look for his 
thought upon these questions to appear in his sermons and 
letters. 

John Henry Newman entered Oxford in 1816. By this time 
the terrible social consequences of the factory system in England 
were becoming evident. Conditions, especially in the manufac- 
turing sections of the north, were hideous. Lord Byron had 
said a few years before, that he had never seen such poverty 
and distress and injustice in the war-ridden Peninsula or in the 
most oppressed provinces of Turkey. The heart of England 
was stirring. Reforms were soon to come, and some of the very 
men who were to be most prominent in effecting them were con- 
temporaries of Newman at Oxford. Lord Shaftesbury, who is 
unquestionably one of England’s greatest social reformers, en- 
tered Christ Church while Newman was at Trinity. Gladstone, 
the great Prime Minister, made his college course while New- 
man was at St. Mary’s. During Newman’s retirement at Lit- 
tlemore, the village streets resounded to the youthful cries of 
Henry Broadhurst, so prominent later in the Trades Union 
movement. In 1839, the Chartist Convention sat at Birming- 
ham, the city where Newman was to spend his most fruitful days 
as a Catholic, and a petition signed by more than a million and 
a quarter persons was presented to Parliament demanding 
changes in the election laws. 


THE SocraL AWAKENING 


[* was an era of social awakening, and England was being 
roused from end to end by such men as Bright and Cobden, 
Gladstone, Shaftesbury, and even Disraeli. The literature of 
the period reflected it, and we find a distinctly prominent ele- 
ment of social reform in such unexpected quarters as the author 
of Cranford. Yet Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” and “The 
Lady’s Dream,” Mrs. Browning’s “ Bitter Cry of the Children,” 
and all the novels of the time dealing with social problems 
seemed to awaken no serious thought in Newman’s mind. He 
was as indifferent to them as to the more direct appeal of the 
parliamentary reformers. The thunderous warnings of Carlyle, 
the wonderfully eloquent tirades of Ruskin, the contagious en- 
thusiasm of Morris, left him cold. 

Such indifference would be perfectly understandable in a clois- 
tered student. Had Newman been merely a theologian writing 
in the retirement of a monastery, busied only with collating an- 
cient authors; had he been merely a preacher in a country village, 
or emerging periodically from a conventual retreat to appear in 
a cathedral pulpit; or had his life been cast at a different pe- 
riod of English history: we might more easily understand how 
his keen mind failed to grasp the significance of the social re- 
form going on about him. 

But Newman was a busy priest dealing with the Catholics of 
a great commercial center. His parishioners must have exhib- 
ited to his eyes many of the horrible ear-marks of poverty and 
distress. Their condition quite generally was probably as strong 
a living indictment of things as they were as any that ever pro- 
ceeded from the lips of Shaftesbury or Ruskin. Day after day 
Newman must have seen around him the evidences for their con- 
tentions. If the path of art could lead Ruskin and Morris into 
social reform, surely one would expect a parish priest to be 
effected. Yet Newman was unmoved. 
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Newman’s blindness on this one subject is the more remark- 
able when contrasted with two men who were intimately asso- 
ciated with him—though in different ways—Charles Kingsley 
and Cardinal Manning. Kingsley, whose life as a Church of 
England minister must have been somewhat similar to that of 
Newman’s, reacted in an entirely different way. The social ques- 
tion came to overshadow everything else in his mind. He was 
associated with F. D. Maurice in founding the Christian Social- 
ists, and his interest in reform is evident in sermon after ser- 
mon. Every gift he had as preacher, poet, novelist, was enlisted 
in the effort to change things for the better. 

Cardinal Manning, too, came to see the importance of the so- 
cial problems confronting the English nation. He gave himself 
so unsparingly to the work of reform that he has been called by 
Cardinal Capecelatro a Christian Socialist, and his picture was 
carried triumphantly in a procession of striking dock-workers 
side by side with that of Karl Marx. 


As NEwMAN VIEWED It 


HAT is the explanation of this curious blindness in New- 
man? It is not a lack of intellectual keenness. Neither 
Manning nor Kingsley was a match for the redoubtable author 
of the “ Apologia.” It was not lack of sympathy and kindliness, 
for Newman was one of the kindest-hearted of men and most 
charitable. But every human mind is limited, and Newman's 
limitation seems to have been on this particular side. Somehow, 
he does not seem to have been able to grasp the social problem 
as really social. Though charitable to individuals, though 
touched to the quick by the sight of suffering in the poor, he 
did not envisage the situation as réquiring more than individual 
attention. Probably he was suspicious of movements to han- 
dle the poor en masse, as it were. He did not, perhaps, believe 
that men could be made good by act of Parliament. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he relied principally on a preaching of 
fundamental Christian principles, leaving to the individual hearer 
or reader the immediate application to existing conditions 
through social action. 

Besides, modern life is so complicated that Newman may be 
justified in his real or apparent indifference to social questions. 
The field is so large, the demands on one’s time so great, the 
effort so absorbing, that probably we should never have had the 
“ Development of Doctrine,” “ The Grammar of Assent,” or the 
“ Apologia” had Newman thrown himself into this social re- 
form movement. Manning and Kingsley have produced noth- 
ing in the world of thought to compare with these products of 
Newman’s brain. Many a man can do what they did, and many 
have done it, but only once a century or so comes a genius such 
as Newman. 

And so while we recognize this curious limitation in Newman, 
we may pardon it, and even be glad of it. Who knows but that 
he has served mankind better in the long run by his self-re- 
straint in refusing to be drawn into the almost hopeless morass 
of social reform, and devoting himself rather to pure thinking 
in the highest realm of the human intellect? 


J. Extior Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Catholic Educational and 
Hospital Conventions 

. important Catholic conventions are announced for the 
month of June. The first, to take place at St. Louis, June 
23-26, is the sixteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. “ Never,” says the invitation extended to all 
Catholic educators, “ were the problems more serious than those 
which now confront the supporters of Christian education in our 
country, and never was there greater need of a common under- 
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standing and united action.” The meetings will be held at the 
Cathedral School and in its auditorium. Communications from 
Sisters inquiring about hospitality and from priests asking for 
an oppertunity to say Mass should be sent to the Rev. James 
P. Murray, 2122 South Twelfth street, St. Louis. The second 
convention is that of the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, which holds its fourth annual gather- 
ing at Chicago, June 25-27, at St. Francis Xavier Academy, 4928 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. The main topic to be discussed 
at this convention will be “ Progress in the Standardization of 
Hospitals.” There will also be papers and discussions dealing 
with the problems that have been suggested in answer to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Association. Because of the events 
that have recently taken place with regard to hospital standardi- 
zation, certain questions have arisen that affect all Sisters’ hos- 
pitals. These matters must be thoroughly discussed and unified 
action taken. Applications for board and lodging should be 
made by the Sisters at the earliest opportunity to the Rev. 
P. J. Mahan, S. J., 706 South Lincoln Street, Chicago. 


Remarkable Record of 
St. Louis University 


HILE Catholics do not directly minimize or depreciate the 

value of their own educational institutions, it very fre- 
quently happens that we are not alive to their real worth and 
high standard. As a result when their efficiency is questioned 
an apology comes readily to the lips. That such an attitude is 
not only uncalled for, but shows a culpable ignorance of facts 
is strikingly illustrated by a récent comparison of the respective 
medical and dental records of St. Louis University, a Jesuit 
institution, with perhaps two of the greatest professional schools 
in the country, Johns Hopkins and Harvard. The statistics are 
taken from the official bulletins of the Medical Dental Associa- 
tions and cover the period from 1910 to 1918 inclusive. During 
these years the total number of medical graduates at Johns 
Hopkins was 444, with a failure of 12; at Harvard, 442, with 
a failure of 13; at St. Louis University, 535, with a failure of 
only 9. All the examinations were held before State Boards 
where partiality was out of the question. Each school stood on 
its own merits. The record of the Dental School is equally 
gratifying. During the same period, 1910-18 Harvard graduated 
294 dental students and registers 33 failures. The famous Den- 
tal School of Baltimore (Johns Hopkins has no dental depart- 
ment) had 362 graduates with 100 failures. St. Louis Uni- 
versity, however, had 436 graduates with only 26 failures. The 
figures speak for themselves. It is because facts of this nature 
are not better known that an appreciable number of our 
Catholic young men are peopling the professional schools of non- 
sectarian institutions. 


Highest Records Passed by the 
Propagation of the Faith 


ATHOLICS have reason to feel a measure of gratification 

in the announcement made by the United States Branch 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith that for the 
first time since its organization its receipts have passed the 
million mark. The exact total of our mission donations through 
this source has been $1,064,481.27. It is, moreover, the first 
time that these figures have been reached in any single country 
since the Society's establishment in 1822. The nearest approach 
to them was made by the Catholics of France in 1844, when 
their total mission contributions through this society amounted 
to $929,000.00. To understand the nature of the three different 
funds whose aggregate has passed the million mark for the 
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past year, the following explanation from the Society's Annals 
will be of interest: 


- (1) The General Fund is made up of membership fees 
and offerings left at the disposal of the Society, and is dis- 
tributed once a year by the General Council among all the 
missions it assists. This amounted to $443,877.91. 

(2) The Special Fund is made up of Mass intentions or 
gifts which the donors wish to be sent to some designated 
mission or missionary. The Mass intentions are placed at 
the disposal of all the heads of the missions in proportion 
to their needs and the number of priests under their juris- 
diction. Both special donations and Mass intentions are for- 
warded to the beneficiaries immediately and directly from 
the National Office, 343 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
All such donations are moreover acredited, in the annual 
report, to the diocese from which they come. They 
amounted to $538,010.57. 

(3) The Conditional Gifts Fund is made up of donations 
received with the agreement that they will be spent at the 
death of the donor only. In the meantime the sums are in- 
vested in absolutely safe securities and an annuity is paid 
the donor. At present the National Office has $207,497.23 
in its Conditional Gifts Fund. The amount received in 1918 
was $82,592.79. 


The total expenses of the National Office for the year 1918 
were $33,667.72. This sum covers the salaries of the director, 
eleven assistants and occasional help, besides the rent of office, 
stationery, postage, etc., the printing of literature for advertising 
and organizing the work, the publication and distribution of the 
two magazines, the Annals and the Catholic Missions, and the 
expense of journeys in the interest of the work. There were 
592,000 pieces of literature distributed from the central office 
and the aggregate circulation of the two magazines for 1918 
amounted to 408,000 copies. 


“Sky-rocket Gains” of 
Butcher Workmen 


EFERENCE has already been made to the enormous sales 
of the Chicago packers which is now correctly indicated as 
$3,000,000,000 for the entire business year 1918. On the other 
hand the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
report from Chicago one of the most sensational records in the 
history of the trade union movement. In July, 1917, the union’s 
membership was only 6,500 with a debt of over $2,000. At the 
convention of that year the dual organization which then existed 
was discontinued and the united butcher workmen opened an 
organizing campaign aided by the A. F. of L. and its affiliate, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. In eighteen months, accord- 
ing to report, the membership increased to 100,000, collective 
bargaining was secured, the work day changed from ten and 
twelve to eight hours with extra pay for overtime, and wages 
were increased approximately fifty per cent., the total amounting 
to about $40,000,000. The results are thus described from the 
workers’ point of view in their official organ, the Butcher 
Workman: 


During this comparatively brief space of time our inter- 
national body brought emancipation from virtual slavery, a 
more adequate wage, the long denied opportunity for suffi- 
cient rest and recreation and consequent social and educa- 
tional advancement, recognition of organized effort, the stub- 
bornly contested privilege of collective bargaining and more 
humane working conditions to over 100,000 packing house 
workers throughout the United States, 


That the packers themselves have not suffered is evident from 
the $51,631,317.60 profits which their own statement admits for 
the shorter period of one year. The workers’ gains were secured 
through arbitration. 








